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Ho says he freely could fur rue 
All earthly good forego; 

But will lie always feel tiro same ? 

I'd give the world to know ! 

lie loves me now ; this much I knew 
Before he told me so ; 

But after many years—what then? 

I’d give the world to know ! 

I could not wed him, did I think 
Ho would indifferent grow. . 

E’en when we journey down life’s hill— ! 
I’d give the world to know! 1 


He has my heart entire, and this 
Is all I can bestow ; 

Oh, will he care for aught beside? 

I’d give the world to know I 

I do not doubt him : none than he 
More earnest love could show ; 

Nor can he change, I trust—but still 
I’d give the world to know! 

Well, Marriage is a lottery ”— 

A stake for weal or woe ; 

I quite expect the first, but yet 
I’d give the world to know. S. E. 
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THE S T O R Y-T ELLER. 

ROSALIE ST. CLARE; 

OR, THE FOUNDLING OF THE SNOW-STORM. 
A LEGEND OF WILTON CASTLE. 


Chapter I. 

One dull wintry afternoon, in the year of grace 1485, a small cavalcade of 
horsemen slowly wended their way along the right bank of the liver Wye 
towards the Castle of Wilton. In number they might have been about twenty, 
all strong and stalwart men-at-arms, while in their midst rode the Lady Mar¬ 
guerite de Grey, with her only son, the young Lord Ambrose, mounted on a 
spirited palfrey, by her side. They were returning from a pilgrimage to the 
holy shrine of Tmtern, whither they had that morning journeyed to offer 
prayers and buy masses for the soul's repose of a husband and a father, John 
de Grey, Lord of Wilton, who only a few weeks previously bad fallen in glory 
on the field of Boswortk, for the cause of Henry Tudor and the Red Rose. 

The Lady Marguerite might have been about thirty years of age, but her 
once beautiful countenance bore an expression of care and grief, strangely 
mingled with a pride and selfwill that flashed from her keen black eye, and 
marked the set curve of the thin upper lip. The young Lord Ambrose, on 
the other hand, though scarcely yet ten years of age, displayed in his open 
and sunny countenance the very beau ideal of childish beauty; his dark 
waving curls and laughing eyes won all hearts in his favour, and he sat his 
horse with the ease and grace of an accomplished rider. 

Night was fast approaching ; the bleak east wind howled dismally among 
the tree tops, and lashed the sluggish waters of the river into masses of foam, 
while the drifting showers of snow, which had already been falling for some 
hours, momentarily increased in force and density, until the heavy drifts lay 
so deep around, that the men could scarcely induce their labouring steeds 
to advance further. All traces of hedge and road had long disappeared, and 
it was only by following the course of the river that our travellers knew they 
were pursuing the proper route, and that they were some three miles distant 
from their destination, which it would be no easy matter to reach before 
nightfall. Somewhat alarmed by the fierceness of the blast, and the rapidly 
increasing darkness, the Lady Marguerite exhorted her escort to renewed exer¬ 
tion, and half maddened by whip and spur, chargers and palfreys once more 
breasted the storm. 

It was at this moment that, amid the howling wind and the hoarse roar of 
the swollen river, a faint cry was wafted along on the snow-laden air, and 
caused the little party *of wanderers instinctively to come to a halt. It was 
a cry of pain or fear, an utterance of agony and despair ; and the young Lord 
Ambrose, who was the first to hear the sound, exclaimed anxiously, “Listen, 
mother ! some poor traveller is lost amid the snow, and calls for aid; let us 
seek him, or he will perish.” 

“Nay, my lord,” observed one of the bowmen, as he lowered the point of 
his lance in salutation, and blessed himself with the cross, “ that is no mortal 
sound we hear, but the call of the water spirit ‘ Wanpun.' I have heard it 
often, and it ever betides dole and sorrow to those who listen.” 

There ensued a minute’s silence, but a shade of anger crossed the Lady 
Marguerite's pallid brow, and she at length curtly remarked, “ Whether the 
cry be human or not, Ambrose, I do not care to know. Let us on, or we 
shall not reach Wilton before daybreak.” 

Thus adjured, the cavalcade were once more about to resume their march, 
when for the second time that despairing wail was heard, now apparently 
close by; and Lord Ambrose, unable longer to restrain his sympathy and 
impatience, wheeled his horse round, and shouting in boyish courage and 
bravado, “Follow me who will! De Grey to the rescue!” spurred in the 
direction of the sound. 

Urged by the spur, and having but. a light weight to bear, his 
palfrey dashed throned the snow, quickly carrying the young earl in 
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the direction of the sound; and disregarding the cries of the countess, who 
repeatedly called upon him to return, the adventurous boy pressed boldly on, 
until he at length discovered the gleaming of a steel morion amid the snow¬ 
drift, and upon closer inspection perceived a human form lying still and 
motionless, almost hid from view by the accumulating flakes. ° 

To spring to the ground and endeavour to clear away the snow that lay 
heaped above and around the prostrate man was to Lord Ambrose the work of 
a moment; but finding that his strength was unequal to the task, he called to 
glome of the bowmen who were within hearing to come to his assistance, 
and then upon removing the snow they gazed upon the body of a mailed 
warrior, sheathed in a cumbrous panoply of steel, his helmet bearing the 
White Rose of York, and clasping in his stalwart arms a little child, 
wh® though deadly pale with cold and terror, still showed some faint 
signs of life. 

Upon the iron grasp of the dead mau being relaxed, Lord Ambrose raised 
the child in his arms, and upon putting back the mass of golden curls that 
clustered around its face and neck, revealed to view the exquisitely moulded 
and lovely features of a little girl, to all appearance scarcely seven years 
of age, who had apparently only just lapsed into unconsciousness; for the tiny 
mouth was half open as if to cry for help, and the eyes, although closed, with 
their long silken lashes drooping over the pale cheek, appeared more as if 
sealed in sleep than in the icy calm of death. 

Involuntarily the young earl pressed his lips to the pale brow of the little 
stranger, and unclasping his scarf, wrapped it around her thinly clad 
form, while even the rough soldiers strove to fulfil their share of kindness 
and attention by chafing the sufferer’s stiffened hands in theirs, as they 
anxiously gazed at her angel face to catch the first faint symptoms of 
returning life. 

Meanwhile the Countess de Grey, who had learnt the result of the search 
from one of her armed retinue, rode up to the spot, and for some moments 
gazed a not uninterested spectator at the scene before her. Seeing at length 
that all immediate efforts to restore the child to consciousness were 
unavailing, she ordered her to be carried home with them, and directed the 
cortege again to proceed with as much haste as possible towards the castle. 

Lord Ambrose would fain have borne the body of the unfortunate soldier 
also with them, had not the countess angrily denied his request, and as 
some of the bowmen positively affirmed that he was dead they merely drew 
his long red cloak over his corpse, and thus left it to be again interred 
beneath the still gathering drift. 

Once more the party pursued their route homewards, their tired steeds still 
wearily struggling on, sinking knee deep at every step in the yielding snow, 
aud almost borne down by the weight of their heavy steel panoply and 
mailed riders. Most probably they would never have reached Wilton at all 
had not Sir Alexander Ewing, a kinsman of the Lady Marguerite, who had 
been left in charge of the castle, guessing the situation of the"countess and her 
retinue, very considerately sent out a company of fifty pikemen, leading fresh 
horses, and armed with large wooden spades, to meet the travellers and clear 
their way. So, relieved by these sturdy yeomen, the little band of pilgrims 
were again enabled to press on, until at length looming largely before them 
in the murky twilight they perceived the welcome towers of Wilton, with the 
proud banner of the De Greys floating lazily from the summit of its Norman 
keep. 

The deep roar of a culverin announced their approach, and, as the hoof- 
strokes of the mounted spearmen rang hollowly on the wooden drawbridge, 
the ponderous portcullis was raised, and the countess and her retinue entered 
the castle. As the heavy outer gate clashed behind them the little stranger 
opened her eyes, and murmuring the word “ father! ” again lapsed into insen¬ 
sibility and unconsciousness. 


Chapter II. 

Ten years have passed silently away; Rosalie St. Clare, so named from her 
having been discovered upon the anniversary of the death of that holy virgin, 
has changed from a joyous laughing child of seven to a graceful and 
lovely maiden of seventeen, while the young Earl Ambrose ae Grey has 
already numbered his twentieth birthday, and is entering upon the borders of 
manhood. 

Rosalie has learned to look upon the proud castle of Wilton as her home; 
for she has for ten long years seldom been outside its battlemented walls, 
unless when following the cortege of the countess on a hunting or hawking 
party, or occasionally when accompanying her on a short pilgrimage to some 
holy shrine close by. 

Our heroine’s early life is still shrouded in mystery. She recollects her 
childhood as associated with the sombre walls and. secluded gardens of a 
convent. She remembers quitting this home of her infancy, one cold winter 
morning, with a tall, dark soldier, whom she was told to call father, and 
forgets not the kiss of the lady abbess on her brow as she said “ farewell! ” or 
the hollow check, sunken eye, and ghastly sword-gash that distinguished tho 
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countenance of the stranger warrior who carried her before him on his gaunt 
lame war-horse. Then with a thrill of horror she recalls to mind the dreadful 
snow-storm, the fall in the deep drift, the groans of her companion, who lay 
inwardly bleeding to death, from the rupture of a lance-wound in his side, 
her own cries for help, and the fervently uttered blessing from her dying 
father as he sunk into unconsciousness, still clasping his child tightly in his 
arms in order to shield her from the cold. 

Then she unclosed her eyes within the gates of the castle, and saw the pale 
face of the countess bending over her, with the glittering armour of the 
mounted bowmen, and still later, the interior of a richly furnished chamber; 
when, on returning to consciousness, she found herself reposing upon a soft 
couch, with the Lady Marguerite sitting by her side, and the young Lord 
Ambrose kneeling before her, with one of her hands clasped in his, and the 
tear-drops flashing in his dark eyes as in childish affection he called her his 
dear little sister, and pressed his lips to hers. 

The little foundling’s early life at the castle had been a very happy one. 
She returned the kindness of the countess with a confiding love, and cherished 
for her playfellow and constant companion, Lord Ambrose, the affection of a 
sister. Being the only children in the castle, they were always together, and 
passed their time in playing amid the gay flowers and green pathways of the 
terraced gardens, or racing along the dark gloomy passages and corridors of 
the old fortalice, charming and enlivening the hearts of all who approached 
them by their childish happiness and ringing laughter. But this was 
not destined to last for ever. Sorrow often treads in the footsteps of happiness as 
the angry thunderstorm chases away the sunshine, and many hearts have been 
crushed, many bright dreams of happiness destroyed, through the promptings 
of a false pride, a despicable pandering to rank and gold. 

The Lady Marguerite was proud; and as the children advanced in years 
she grew alarmed at their increasing affection, and feared it might terminate 
in love. She had already fixed upon a bride for her son in the pale and 
deformed daughter of the Earl of Troughton, and was determined that her 
matrimonial projects should not be defeated by his affection for one whose 
birth was of so obscure and doubtful an origin as that of the pretty foundling. 
The intimacy of the young people might have been well enough when 
children, but longer it must not be ; so after a consultation with her brother, 
Lord Marmaduke Senlis, who had been appointed by the late earl guardian 
of the castle and barony during Lord Ambrose’s minority, she resolved upon 
taking Rosalie as one of her tirewomen, for the double purpose of showing 
that her position was to be regarded merely as that of a dependant; and 
by keeping her always in personal attendence, of rendering further companion¬ 
ship with the earl, unless under her own inspection, a matter of impos¬ 
sibility. 

Unsuspicious of the real motives of the countess, Rosalie St. Clare set about 
her new duties cheerfully, and without complaining, and had already been the 
Lady Marguerite’s constant and most favoured attendant for upwards of two 
years at the period when we resumed the thread of our narrative. During 
the whole of that time she had but very seldom enjoyed the society of the 
young earl, unless in the presence of his lady mother, and when they did meet 
alone his manner appeared changed, and although he still spoke to her as 
kindly as of yore, there was a sadness in his look and tone which formed a 
strange contrast to his former gaiety and animation. 

****** 

It was on a lovely evening in August that Rosalie St. Clare 
wandered alone in the terraced gardens of Wilton Castle. She appeared sad 
and thoughtful; for although her eyes were cast downwards towards the 
bright flowers, she saw them not, for the long fringed lashes that drooped 
on her fair cheeks were heavy with tears. 

Rosalie was now seventeen years of age, but a casual observer would have 
pronounced her younger; for her figure^ slightly below the middle height, was 
light and graceful as that ; of the tabled wood-nymph, and every feature of 
her expressive and beautiful countenance, every glance of her soft blue eyes, 
so sunny and so dovelike in their expression, and every smile from her small 
rosy lips, that when parted disclosed teeth of the most orient pearl, displayed 
all the innocence and artlessness of a child. A brunette complexion of daz¬ 
zling purity, the marble whiteness of the smooth brow, and the delicate peach 
bloom of the rounded cheek was well defined by the pencilling of the arched 
eyebrows and the rich masses of light brown hair that gleamed in the sun¬ 
light like so many threads of living gold, and in long graceful curls adorned 
her well-formed head, and shaded her snowy neck. These outward charms, 
enhanced by the sweetness of a voice whose every tone was attuned to melody, 
and the genuine purity of a heart and mind free from every thought of evil, 
rendered our heroine an object both of love and admiration to all who knew 
her. 

Tired at length of wandering amid the shrubs and flowers, Rosalie turned 
towards a rustic seat which stood nearly in the centre of the garden, and 
sinking into it with a deep sigh, she hid her face in her hands and gave 
way to her hitherto concealed emotion. 

“ Wherefore so sad, dearest Rosalie, oh! why do you weep thus ? ” 
exclaimed a voice close by ; and before she could recover from her surprise, 
Lord Ambrose, attired in half armour, and bearing a plumed helmet in his 
hand, emerged from the midst of a cluster of shrubs, and sank on his knees 
before her, whilst dropping his steel helmet on the turf, he took her little 
hand in his and covered it with kisses. 

A deadly paleness overspread Rosalie’s cheek as she hastily withdrew her 
hand from the earl’s grasp, and answered with a tremulous voice, “ ’Tis 
nothing, my Lord Ambrose, only a momentary depression of spirits, caused 
doubtless by the heat; pardon me, but I must rejoin my lady, who no 
doubt awaits my return ; oh, what would she say to see you thus ! ” 

“ Nay, Rosalie, for Heaven’s sake stay! ” cried the young earl, “ my mother 
needs you not, for she is attending mass in the chapel. I met her 
proceeding thither but a moment ago on my way from the tilt-yard, and I 
was about to seek you in the ladies’ tower; for I have longed to converse 
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with you once more alone to unburthen myself of a secret which has long 
oppressed my heart, so do not yet leave me.” 

As he spoke the earl gently drew the trembling girl back to the seat from 
which she had risen, and again taking her hand continued in a tone now 
tremulous with emotion, “ Rosalie, from childhood we have been brought up 
together, with pursuits and pleasures ever the same; our only happiness has 
existed in each other’s society, our only sorrow when we have been for a 
brief while apart. From the moment when I first beheld you—now nearly ten 

J rears ago—I have regarded you with the affection of a brother; how much 
onger I should have done so I know not, had not this cruel separation, 
revealed the real state of my feelings. We are now no longer children; 
I feel not now for you the calm affection of a brother; for love has taken 
its place, a love unconquerable as it will be eternal. Without you I am 
alone in the world, without you life is a desert, and content a fantasy. 
Rosalie, dearest Rosalie, can you return my affection ?—can you bid me 
hope on ? ” 

Rosalie turned still paler than before as she replied, “ Ambrose, why do 
you speak thus ? You demand my love ; you ask for what you already possess, 
for who in all the wide world is there that I can regard with the affection 
that I feel towards the countess and yourself; but I must pray of you still to 
regard it as the pure and holy love of a sister, more I dare not offer; the Lady 
Marguerite would forbid our meeting at all, perchance turn me from the 
castle, for a belted earl cannot stoop his crest to an alliance with a humble 
tire-maiden.” 

“ Rosalie, you are no tire-maiden,” said the young earl; “ have we not 
been brought up as companions and equals ? How know you that your birth 
is not as good as mine, your ancestry older and even more noble; and if not, 
what then ? Are not rank and titles paltry baubles, often won by murder 
or rapine, and maintained by bloodshed, or treason ? Nay, more, if we 
allow them to interfere with our happinsss, they are curses. True, I am an 
earl, but what of that ? Virtue and goodness are more exalted than a 
coronet; and if so, where should I look for one so suited to grace mine 
as yourself? Listen to me. In another year I shall be absolute 
lord of Wilton and all its wide domains, with no one to curb my will or 
check my wishes. Who is then to forbid our love or prevent our bridal? 
Come, dearest Rosalie, tell me that you will try to love me other than as a 
brother; promise to be mine! I implore you to answer me, if it be but by 
one word of hope! ” 

Our heroine again replied in a voice scarcely audible, “ Oh, Ambrose, what 
can I say? You ask me to love you, and you know at the same time that I 
do love you better than aught else in the world beside; but to promise to be 
yours, how dare I ? Could you expect your lady mother to sanction our 
union, and are you not moreover betrothed to the Lady Louise de Moriey 
Troughton, the daughter of the Earl of Troughton ? ” 

“ In the matrimonial intrigues which resulted in the projected alliance of 
myself with the daughter of the craven Earl of Troughton I took no part,” 
rejoined Lord Ambrose. “I knew not of the matter at the time, and when 
intelligence of the betrothal did reach my ear, I at once protested against it. 
As for my lady mother’s consent, fear not but that I will obtain it. She loves 
you, Rosalie, and in time may be persuaded to look upon our love with for¬ 
bearance and even approval. So now that I have refuted all your reasoning, 
will you not take pity upon me—will you not say yes to my repeated prayers, 
and let me look upon you as my affianced bride ? ” So saying, Lord 
Ambrose drew the trembling girl closer to his side, and pressed his lips in one 
long kiss upon her pale cheek. 

As she uniesistingly yielded to the earl’s embrace, Rosalie let her head 
droop upon his shoulder, and unable longer to control her emotion, murmured, 
“ Ambrose, you have conquered and I yield; ten years ago you saved my 
life, to you I again resign it. Henceforth I am yours, yours only, and for 
ever.” With this confession she burst into tears. 

Then, Lord Ambrose, as he put aside the golden curls from the fair 
face of the half fainting girl, and sprinkled her forehead with the cooling 
water that fell from a fountain close at hand, heard a sound as of retreating 
footsteps, but upon searching the shrubbery found it empty. 

Chapter III. 

On the evening succeeding the events recorded in our last chapter, the 
Lady Marguerite de Grey was alone in her boudoir. Rosalie, on the plea ot 
indisposition which she really felt, had obtained leave to retire earlier than 
usual to rest, and the other handmaidens were conversing together in the 
ante-room. The countess reclined on a couch, apparently absorbed in 
meditation, for her eyes were fixed vacantly on the bright wood fire that 
blazed merrily in the open grate, and which the chillness of the autumnal 
evening rendered a needful luxury. She was aroused from this drowsy 
reverie by a gentle tap at the outer door, and looking up she bade the ap¬ 
plicant to enter, in a voice of inherent sweetness and melody. 

Then the tapestried arras that concealed the entrance to the apartment 
was hastily raised, and Sir Alexander Ewing stood before her. He was 
attired in a rich doublet of crimson velvet slashed with white satin, and 
laced with silver; his hose were of a similar colour, and the points of his 
Cordovan leather boots were turned up and tied to the knee, according 
to the fashion of the period, while from the broad belt that encircled his waist 
depended a long heavy sword, balanced on the other side by a richly Lilted 
dagger of foreign workmanship, and a silver bugle. 

The knight was, to all appearance, somewhere about forty years of age, 
with an erect form and a handsome countenance. His light curly hair 
was cut close the better to suit the steel helmet which he usually wore, and 
his naturally florid complexion was freckled and sunburnt by contihual 
exposure to sun, wind, and rain. 

Doffing his plumed cap, the knight made a bow to the countess, and 
then said, “ Marguerite, my fair cousin, pray pardon my intrusion at so 
unseasonable an hour, but I would fain speak to you on a subject that 
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concerns ns both; for I come as the bearer of intelligence which, although 
of no pleasing nature, will, 1 think, insure me a welcome.” 

The countess pointed to a seat ere she replied haughtily, “ Sir Knight, 
you appear to forget that you not only address your kinswoman, but 
also the widow of the late Earl de Grey; but what is this mighty matter 
about which you trouble me ; is it to ask for golden angels to replace those 
lost by the dice-box, or to beg the loan of a new war-horse in place of one 
slain m some idle and useless foray ?—speak! ” 

“ I come for neither,” responded the knight, irritated by his uncourteous 
reception, “but on a matter of far more weighty import. Countess de Grey, 
listen to me. You deem that your son, the Lord Ambrose, is destined to wed 
the pale-faced daughter of the Earl of Troughton; but your hopes, prayers, 
and schemes are foiled. He himself has announced the betrothal, ana is now 
the affianced husband of your pretty but humble tire-maiden and his child¬ 
hood’s playmate, Rosalie St. Clare. That is my news. Perhaps you will 
consider it but trifling.” 

An unearthly pallor overspread the features of the countess at this abrupt 
revelation ; but with an inward struggle she again recovered her composure, 
and her voice had lost none of its wonted firmness when she inquired, 
“ And when, Sir Alexander, did you gain this information, and how am I to 
know whether it is reliable ?” 

“ I learnt it this very day,” he replied; “ for, concealed in the bay 
shrubbery in the garden of the quadrangle, I heard the earl’s unqualified 
offer of his hand and heart, and your bower maiden’s acceptance of both. 
For the veracity of my statement you have the word of a knight; therefore 
credit it or not, as you think best.” 

The Lady Marguerite pondered for some minutes ere she again rejoined 
—“ Sir Knight, I doubt not your word. I thank you, moreover, for so 
promptly imparting to me your discovery; for this mad love must be put 
an end to at any cost. Rosalie cannot be the wife of my son. I have, more¬ 
over, pledged my word to the Earl of Troughton, and Lord Ambrose must 
and shall wed her whom I have chosen for him, whether he loves another or 
not. Come, Alexander, you are reputed clever in intrigue—teach me how to 
master this difficulty, and I will not prove ungrateful. What say you ?” 

“ I say that there is very little difficulty in bringing about what you wish,” 
said the master of the horse, while his keen grey eyes flashed with vindictive 
malice. “I counsel that Lord Ambrose be sent on some mission—to the 
court of our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, for instance, or elsewhere—that 
will detain him some weeks; and meantime I will, for a consideration, wed 
the fair Rosalie myself. Thus will the affair be settled.” 

“But perchance the maiden herself loves thee not?” said the countess. 
“ Hast thou ever spoken to her of love ? ” 

“ Marry I have,” responded Ewing, with a laugh, “ and twice have I met 
a refusal. But what of that, Marguerite ? Is she not your tirewoman, your 
vassal ? Can you not command, and must she not obey ? And will you 
hesitate to exert your authority in a case like this?” 

“Nay, Sir Alexander,” she returned, “I shall not force the poor girl to 
marry one whom she does not love, although I certainly shall insist upon her 
renouncing all hopes of a union with my son. The best I can do is to recom¬ 
mend your suit to her notice, and if she accepts it not, I shall counsel her 
retiring to a convent, and turning her mind to sanctity and seclusion. As for 
contriving the absence of Lord Ambrose, while our other schemes are in 
execution, you advise wisely; and it shall be so, for he leaves Wilton to¬ 
morrow. But now leave me, for your conversation has given rise to a train 
of thought that requires silence and solitude to shape into plan of action. 
Adieu! ” 

The knight had no wish that the conversation should be so suddenly 
terminated, but his endeavours to prolong it were without success. The 
countess waved her hand to command silence, and said, somewhat im¬ 
patiently, “ Sir Alexander, no more; come to me to-morrow, at the same 
hour, and we will discuss this question again. In the meantime I must see 
my brother, and have a few words with him on the subject; but until we 
again meet, here is a guerdon to reward thy observation and fidelity.” So 
saying, she placed a purse of gold in his hand, and checked all further contro¬ 
versy by silently pointing to the arras-covered door. 

As there was no mistaking this mute direction, the knight rose to depart, 
and securing the purse in his belt he made another low bow to the countess, 
threw his plumed cap upon his head, and raising the arras disappeared as he 
had come by way of the ante-room, leaving the Lady Marguerite to solitude 
and thought. 

It was on the evening immediately succeeding the events just narrated that 
two figures stood side by side in the midst of the dim square courtyard of the 
castle. The tall graceful form of the one was encased in the richest arabesque 
armour inlaid with gold, and the raised visor disclosed to view the exquisitely 
chiselled features of Lord Ambrose de Grey. His face was shaded by the 
crimson plume that drooped over his polished helmet, and while his left arm 
was thrown*carelessly over the arched neck of the proud and frontletted war 
horse that stood beside him, his right hand clasped that of his companion, a 
lovely girl of seventeen, whose long golden hair hung in glossy tresses over 
her pure white neck and shoulders, while with lips that smiled even while her 
blue eyes were dim with tears, she gazed with an expression of love and 
confidence in the face of her lover. 

The earl’s tone of voice was one of hope and encouragement as he said, 
“ My absence shall not be for long, dearest Rosalie; my destination is 
the court of King Henry, and my mission is one of such importance that my 
lady mother can trust no other messenger. Here is the cause of my journey,” 
he said, as he drew a letter from his belt and showed it to his betrothed. 

“ This packet once safely delivered,” continued Lord Ambrose, “ I shall 
leave the court as early as possible, so most probably in less than three weeks 
I shall be again at Wilton; but I have now some good news for thee, 
Rosalie, such as I have no doubt will give thee pleasure to ponder over in 
my absence.” 


“There is nothing, Ambrose, that can give me pleasure, unless thou, too, art 
by to share it,” replied Rosalie, sadly ; “ yet nevertheless tell me what it is 
for R it ministers to thy happiness it will add to mine also.” ’ 

“ It will add to the happiness of both, my own betrothed,” replied the 
earl. “It is this; I have only an hour ago spoken to my lady mother 
of our love, and although she did not fully sanction the step we have 
taken, she did not, on the other hand, altogether discountenance our 
attachment; she only bids us be patient, and says that the present obstacles 
to our union may in time be overcome. She has also promised to use every 
means to solve the mystery of your birth and parentage, and if the worth and 
rank of your ancestry can be proved as being equal to our own, that she will 
no longer withhold her consent. Come, Rosalie, what say you ? was I not 
right when I affirmed that my mother loved you, and would not without 
foundation crush our happiness ? ” 

“ But if my birth and parentage fail to be so established, Ambrose, the 
countess will still withhold her consent. Methinks she might as well bid us give 
up all hope at once; for what reason have I to suppose that my father was 
more than a man-at-arms, or even more humble archer, the retainer of some 
neighbouring lord or baron ? Well do I remember that on the day we were lost 
in the dreadful snow-storm, aud the only time that I recollect seeing him, his 
armour was plain and undecorated, like unto that worn by Sir Alexander 
Ewing’s free lances, save that he bore in his helmet a sprig of wild heather.” 

“ The purple heather is the badge of the barons of Eversham, who fought 
at Bosworth field on the side of Richard of Gloucester,” retorted Lord Ambrose 
musingly; “ but in spite of symbol and armour I do not for a momeut fancy 
your father to have been a mere man-at-arms. Remember, they might have 
been assumed as disguises to aid flight; for the vassal always escapes better 
than his lord. But this is not the time, dearest Rosalio, to discuss a question 
which in its own proper time will, I have no doubt, be cleared up to the 
satisfaction of all parties; and even if your early life does remain as it is now, 
a mystery, do not think that you will be less dear to me on that account. 
No, my Rosalie, nothing shall separate us, for without your presence what 
would life and all its pleasures be to me ? ” So saying he clasped her to his 
heart; but at this moment the shrill blast of a trumpet was heard without, 
succeeded by the tramp of horses’ hoofs; and as the tire-maiden continued 
silent, the earl again exclaimed, “ Rosalie, that bugle tells me that my escort 
of bowmen are in their saddles, and only await their leader. Adieu, then, 
my own beloved, and may our Lady and all the saints protect thee. 
We shall soon meet again.” 

“ Farewell, Ambrose,” she replied. “ God speed thee, brave knight! and if 
you indeed love me, hasten back soon; for as the parched flowers thirst for 
the rain, so shall I expect and pray for thy return.” 

One long mute embrace, one clasp of that little white hand, a last lingering 
glance of love and sorrow, and Lord Ambrose sprung on his black charger, 
and without daring again to look back, lest he should betray his emotion, he 
dropped his visor, and dashing at a gallop through the vaulted archway of the 
Sussex tower, rejoined his vassals in the outer court. 

A minute afterward, crossing the oaken drawbridge at a trot, the little 
band of bowmen forded the river in a long irregular line, and then forming 
on the opposite bank, swept at a hand-gallop up the steep nill-side towards 
Ross, with their red and white plumes glittering brightly in the light of the 
setting sun. 

Pale and motionless as a marble statue gazed Rosalie St. Clare from 
! the narrow window of the barbican tower; her blue eyes earnestly and 
tearfully fixed upon the cluster of horsemen, who- every instant receded 
further from her view; but not until the crimson plume and silvered armour of 
the earl disappeared altogether from sight amid the windings of Castle Street 
| did she sadly turn away, and wander-towards the garden, the quadrangle of 
j which was her favourite spot; for when her mind was oppressed with any 
; secret care or sorrow it was hither that she came to seek renewed quiet and 
I composure beneath the blue vault of the summer sky, and amid the lair blos¬ 
soms of the varied flowers. 

It was not until she had gained the rustic garden seat, the spot where only 
the preceding day Lord Ambrose had avowed his love,—not until she heard 
the dull plash from the marble fountain, with whose cool waters he had 
bathed her brow as she lay fainting in his arms, that Rosalie St. Clare was 
enabled to realise the full extent of her loneliness and desolation. 

Chapter IV. 

A month passed silently away, the forest trees were changing their green 
leaves for the brown and purple hues of decay and death, the yellow corn no 
longer undulated in gentle billows before the passing breeze, summer was 
sinking into autumn, but yet Lord Ambrose returned not. No tidings of him 
had reached Rosalie since his departure. The time within which he told her 
that he should return had passed, and a heavy load of anxiety and care 
oppressed her heart as day by day she listened expectantly, but m vain, for 
the blast of his silver bugle, or the tramp of his gallant war-horse. 

On an evening late in the month of September Rosalie St dlare, who by 
the last dim rays of twilight was again wandering sorrowfully atid alone in 
her favourite resort, the garden of the quadrangle, received a summons to 
repair to the countess in her private boudoir, and with a faltering step and 
blanched cheek, as though apprehensive of coming evils, she followed the 
page who had borne her the message in the direction of the western tower, to 
the same room where the reader was introduced on the first ill-omened visit of 
Sir Alexander Ewing, and where the Lady Marguerite then sat. 

As the arras-covering was raised, and in obedience to her mandate 
Rosalie St. Clare entered the apartment, the countess rose from her chair 
and as the pretty tirewoman approached she advanced to meet her and 
clasped her in her arms with the tenderness of a mother. 

“ Rosalie, my child,” she said in accents of touching kindness, “ I wish to 
speak to thee on a subject that concerneth thy happiness. Come then, and 
sit down beside me.” 
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As Rosalie tremblingly complied with the request, the countess drew a letter 
from her pocket and resumed, “ Rosalie, I speak to you as I would to an 
only daughter, for kind as a daughter have you for many years been to me. 
Tliis letter has just been brought by a mounted spearman from court; the 
writer is my son Ambrose. I fear, my child, that it contains news that will 
cause you sorrow ; but bear up, you will soon forget it, and I am sure whatever 
occurs Ambrose will ever love you as a sister. I will now read you a portion 
of his missive, though pardon me if by doing so I cause you pain; but 
knowledge is never so trying to the mind as uncertainty. May I go on r ” 

Over the warm check of the tire-maiden had gradually crept the ashy hue 
of death, even her lips became white as marble, but she replied in the calm 
accents of despair, “ Read on, my lady, I listen.” 

“Rut you look so pale and trembling,” said the countess. “Come, 
Rosalie, be a woman. Give not way to a useless sorrow. I have gone 
through the same trial that awaits you, and have lived to laugh at my former 
weakness.” 

“ I can bear all that you have to relate, my lady,” replied Rosalie ; “ but 
for mercy’s sake speak quickly. The Lord Ambrose, is he ill, or is he a 
prisoner r ” 

“No, Rosalie, he is well; but-” she paused. 

“ But what, dear Lady Marguerite ? you see I am still calm.” 

“ But about to be wedded to the most beautiful maiden at the Court of 
King Henry—the Lady Phoebe Ashburton.” 

The countess gave a hasty glance at Rosalie’s face as she made this reve¬ 
lation, and was surprised to find that she showed no furth6r emotion; she 
then unfolded the letter which she held in her hand, and after hastily 
running over several lines to herself, she read aloud. “ And now, my 
lady mother, one more thing I have to relate, and I pray you to pardon 
me for having acted in it without your consent or knowledge. I am about 
to take a step which I have considered with becoming caution, and when I 
tell you the result, namely, that within three days from the present I am, 
with the king’s sanction, going to wed the fairest damsel at his royal court, 
the Lady Phoebe Ashburton, the only daughter of the stout earl of that name, 
known "as the wealthiest noble, as well as one of the bravest knights in 
England, you will, I think, forgive me. My passion for my pretty playmate, 
Rosalie, has rapidly worn out, though of course I shall ever feel the deepest 
interest in her future welfare and happiness. As for the Lady Louise de 
Morley, that match I could never have tolerated. I fear much that Rosalie 
will grieve deeply at my want of faith ; but she is young and will soon cast 
aside useless regret. I pray you to be kind unto her for my sake. I shall 
not leave court so speedily as I intended, as I am already high in favour 
with my liege; and this marriage will give me a high standing among the 
proud lords who bask in the smiles of royalty and beauty.” 

Here the countess paused, and turning again to Rosalie, said, “ This, my 
child, is all he says on that subject, and you have borne his, as I must call it, 
cruel desertion better than I anticipated.” 

“ Oh, how could I have expected otherwise ! ” answered the tire-maiden, in 
a voice perfectly calm, but yet full of despair; “ how could I hope that his 
heart would remain constant to one so lowly born and unworthy of his love as 
myself, when surrounded by all the fair and lovely forms that adorn the 
court of King Henry. May he be happy with her he has chosen. I shall 
live to pray for the welfare of both.” And so saying tears came to her relief, 
and she wept bitterly. 

“Nay, Rosalie, grieve not thus,” said the countess ; “ although no doubt 
lowly born, you were worthy of my son’s love, and I had sanctioned the 
attachment before he left the castle, but because he has proved inconstant is 
no reason why you should despair. You are still young. This unhappiness 
will wear away; you will ere long win other suitors, for even now there is 
one brave knight who loves you deeply. I speak of Sir Alexander Ewing ; he 
is a kinsman of my own, and has often prayed me to intercede with you in his 
favour.” 

“ Name him not, I beseech you, my lady,” replied Rosalie, interrupting the 
countess, in a tone of supplication. “ Him I could never love. If I am to 
become a bride, it shall be a bride of the Church. Lady, I have a boon to 
crave—it is your permission to retire to some convent, where, dedicated to 
the service of Heaven, I may strive, amid the solitude of the cloister, to win 
that peace of mind which the outer world will henceforth for ever deny me.” 

She ceased; the countess again spoke, but it was in vain that she 
endeavoured to persuade Rosalie to forego her hastily formed resolution. Sir 
Alexander Ewing could not have selected a more skilful interceder on behalf 
of his suit; but both argument and entreaty were ineffectual; and at length 
the countess gave to all appearance a reluctant consent that Rosalie St. 
Clare might enter the convent of St. Michael, and become a professed sister 
of the order of St. Benedict. 

Thus was the countess’s scheme perfected. The forged letter had taken ; 
the end was gained; the fondest hopes of the Lady Marguerite realised! 

Chapter Y. 

Once more sat the Dowager Countess de Grey in her tapestried chamber, and 
once again the tall stalwart form of Sir Alexander Ewing stood before her. 

The countess’s face was pale, and her manner agitated, while the knight’s 
brows were knit and his voice loud and angry, as he exclaimed, “ So, cousin 
Marguerite, you have deceived me. Where is the maiden you promised should 
be mine ? Where is Rosalie St. Clare ? ” 

“I never promised that she should be yours,” replied the countess; “I 
only agreed to intercede in your behalf, and have done so without avail. She 
is now half a mile from the castle, and journeying under a strong guard 
to Mitclicldean, where she will take the veil in the convent of St. Michael.” 

“Av, if she ever reaches it,” retorted the knight with an oath; “but she 
will not, for skilful as you are to scheme, my lady, there are others who can 
play with the same tools. Smile on, but I have baffled you.” 

“ How, sir ? ” exclaimed the countess. 
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“ Thus,” lie replied; “ the plan was simple and well conceived, for before 
the tire-maiden and her train quitted this castle, a stronger force of my brave 
free lancers swept from beneath the dark towers of Penyard on their way to 
intercept them. Marguerite, you may take my word for it that the fair 
Rosalie will this very night pillow her pretty head within the sheltering 
walls of mv border fortalice.” 

“Nevertheless, its o.vner may not be there to receive her,” said the 
countess; “ for at my first summons, the gates of Wilton will close upon 
the shallow plotter who, methinks, has but run his head into the lion’s 
den,” and as she spoke the Lady Marguerite’s hand played with the little 
ivory whistle that depended from her waist belt. 

“Nay, my cousin, if my head is in the lion’s den, his teeth are drawn, 
and I have nought to fear,” said Sir Alexander, with a grim smile; “your 
worthy brother is even now with his boar hounds, a mile away in the valley 
yonder, with all the officers and half the garrison of Wilton at his heels; 
thirty of your best bowmen are with Lord Ambrose at court. The saints 
above know how many more are escorting pretty Rosalie to the convent 
that she will never reach; so that only a handful of men-at-arms are at 
this moment within the walls, while the reckless lancers of Penyard can 
count threescore. On this account I couusel thee not to use that ivory call 
of thine, which will not consign me to a dungeon, but be the signal for a 
struggle that will deluge this castle with blood, and lower the banner of De 
Grev to the black wolf of Ewing. In one quarter of an hour I could, if I 
so wished it, be master of Wilton.” 

“ I have half a mind to see whether thou canst fulfil thy boast,” returned 
the countess angrily, as she saw that she was foiled. “ If thou canst so easily 
win Wilton, why dost thou refrain from doing so ? Heaven knows it is not 
from a love to me, or from the dictates of a conscience, which thou hast never 
possessed.” 

“You are right,” said Sir Alexander; “love or conscience have little to 
do with the matter, but reason and prudence have. If I would I could win 
the castle, and deliver you up as a traitress to King Henry, both of which are 
possible—but for my own sake I refrain. You know my reasons.” With 
these words the knight left the room. 

The morning sun shines brightly, the face of nature is fair and beautiful, 
decked with the gaiety of autumn, with the faint swell of the western 
breeze, and the joyous chorus of the wood-birds. A cloud of wreathy mist 
floats about the summits of the distant hills, hiding from view the dark foliage 
of the royal forest, and the broad valley of the Severn ; but the grey shadow 
is lifted from the vale below r , where, basking in the sunshine; lies the little 
market town of Mitcheldean, with its picturesque thatched cottages, clustered 
around the walls and battlements of the castle of the Lord Warder, and 
bounded on the left by the convent of St. Michael, whose painted windows 
flash back the morning sunlight, and whose tall, tapering spire points upward 
to the clear blue vault above. 

“Blessed home of the weary and sorrow-laden, how welcome art thou 
to my sight!” exclaimed Rosalie St. Clare as, surrounded by her armed 
escort, she reined in her palfrey on the brow of the hill which overlooked the 
town; and, extending her arms towards the convent, surveyed it with an 
earnest gaze of mingled thankfulness and resignation. 

“ And feel you no sorrow, dear lady, at quitting this fair world, with all its 
joys and sorrows, its sympathies and its delights? Are you not acting 
somewhat rashly in passing the threshold of yon lonely building, whose gates, 
when once entered, may never open for you more. Lady, you are too young, 
and, pardon me when I say it, too beautiful, to enter that living grave. Oh ! 
reflect, I beseech you, ere it is too late.” 

So spoke the young knight who commanded the escort, and who for the 
last mile had walked his gallant war-horse beside the palfrey of his fair 
charge. 

Rosalie St. Clare, absorbed in her own reflections, had not till now remarked 
his presence, but as his words fell upon her ear, uttered as they were in the 
deep tones of sympathy and entreaty, she awoke from her reverie, and raising 
her eyes, which were dim with tears, she replied, “ Sir Henry Langley, I 
thank you from my heart both for your kindly words and the counsel which 
you in friendship offer; but that convent is henceforth my home, and if its 
walls are typical of the grave, so much the more welcome will they be to one 
whose affection for earthly joys is little, who remembers the world, which you 
think so gay, as associated only with grief, sorrow, and despair, and who in 
the tranquillity of death would welcome peace.” 

The tire-maiden paused; the knight was about to reply, when an exclama¬ 
tion from one of the lancers caused him to start in surprise, which was not 
lessened upon perceiving that the road about a hundred yards ahead was 
occupied by a body of bowmen, drawn up in order of battle, and arrayed 
under the black wolf pennon of Sir Alexander Ewing. 

“ Halt, bowmen of Wilton! and do thou, Sir Knight, deliver over to our 
keeping the lady whom thou escortest, for such is the pleasure of the Countess 
de Grey and her kinsman, Sir Alexander! ” shouted a deep voice from among 
them. 

Sir Henry cast a glance at Rosalie, and saw that she was pale with fear 
and apprehension, so he smiled to re-assure her, and then riding his horse iD 
advance of his men, replied, “ Your demand may be uttered on behalf of youi 
captain, but not with the knowledge of the Lady Marguerite. I have the 
command of the countess to surrender my charge unto none other than the 
blessed sisterhood of yonder convent, and I shall obey my instruction to the 
letter. Therefore, in the name of De Grey, under whose banner thy mastei 
serves, I order thee to biG thy men fall back, and allow us passage room, oi 
by St. Michael we will carve it at the sword’s point.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then the free companion who had before 
spoken again responded, “ We serve under no banner but the black wolf, and 
since you will not peaceably give up the prize we were sent to seek, we must 
gain its possession as best we may.” 

As he uttered these words the lancers spread themselves across the road 
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and bending 1 low in their steel saddles, drew their heavy swords and prepared 
for instant battle. 

Sir Henry’s Langley’s handsome brow grew dark with anger and deter¬ 
mination as he saw the resolute front the rough warriors of Pcnyard presented, 
but though his own men were not so numerous as their opponents, he was 
confident of their valour, and knew they would follow him to the death ; he 
therefore bade four of them stay to guard the fair Rosalie in the rear, and 
then letting drop the visor of his helmet, he put himself at the head of the 
remainder, and with a wild shout led them to the charge. 

Then ensued the crash of steel, the tramp of horses, and the war-crics of the 
combatants, as the two bodies of horsemen met in the deadly melee, whilst 
sword and axe did their work of speedy slaughter. 

A few minutes of mortal conflict, however, proved that the brave retainers 
of Wilton were more than a match for their numerous foes, their polished 
steel armour was a better defence than even the closely ringed mail of the 
free-lancer, and many a fierce warrior fell mortally wounded, with corslet and 
inner mail pierced through and through by the strong point of the Damascus 
blade, and the avenging stab of the ruthless dagger of mercy. 

Sir Henry Langley had slain three men with his own hand, and the black 
wolf was fast being borne down, when a cry of agonising alarm caused him 
to look round, and then he perceived that a large body of newly arrived foes 
was furiously attacking his rear, and, to his dismay, beheld Rosalie St. Clare 
struggling in the arms of a horseman in blue armour, who had dragged her 
from the palfrey, and now held her firmly down across the pommel of his 
saddle. 

“ Parry, Monkton, for heaven’s sake keep these fellows steady and close 
together in front, while I go to rally the rear and rescue our fair charge,” 
said Sir Henry, hurriedly, to a bowman at his side, and wheeling his horse 
round he made towards the blue knight, shouting as he did so, “ Ho thore, Sir 
Knight of the azure and argent, halt if you are a true man, and win your 
prize with the sword.” 

The strange warrior made no reply, but gave the spur to his grey charger, 
and made as though he would leave the field. This Sir Henry was determined 
he should not do, and cutting down two men who endeavoured to impede his 
course, he dashed up to his retreating foe and attacked him with his sword. 

For some minutes the combat continued without a decided advantage on 
either side; but encumbered with his burden the blue knight fought at a dis¬ 
advantage, and at length one well-directed blow’ full on the crest dashed him 
headlong from his horse. 

The brave rescuer instantly sprang from his own steed, and releasing Rosalie 
from the grip of her captor, who had dragged her with him in his fall, raised 
her to her feet, and putting back the long golden hair which Jmd become 
loose and unbraided in her struggles, asked if she were hurt. 

The tire-maiden, though trembling violently and deadly pale, tried to 
smile, and replied in the negative. 

Still supporting her fragile form on one arm, Sir Henry Langley turned 
to inspect his discomfited foe. 

The helmet had fallen off, owing to the violent unriveting of the gorget- 
clasp, and in the swarthy cheek and blood-stained countenance before him ho 
recognised Sir Alexander Ewing. 

Although half-stunned with the blow that had unhorsed him, and unable to 
rise from the cumbrous weight of his armour, the wounded knight was by 
no means seriously injured, and as he opened his eyes and perceived the 
glance of recognition and disgust with which his antagonist greeted him, he 
returned it with a savage scowl of hatred and baffled fury. 

Notwithstanding the helpless state of his prostrate victim, Sir Henry, 
justly considering him as a traitor to the countess, and the destroyer of his late 
companions-in-arms, would speedily have put an end to his existence by the 
never-failing dagger of mercy; but Rosalie St. Clare, who guessed his 
intentions, besought him to show mercy to one who could resist no longer. 

It is uncertain whether even Rosalie’s entreaties would have availed in 
saving the reckless moss-trooper’s life; but at that moment the shouts and 
cries of fierce contest grew louder and more near, and before Sir Ilenry could 
see the full extent of their danger and provide for the safety of the fair form 
by his side, a disorderly throng of horsemen swept against them, bearing both 
to the ground, and the last sight the knight beheld before, bruised and beaten 
by the hoofs of galloping horses, his consciousness forsook him, was the free¬ 
lancers giving way on all sides, while amid their scattered band he saw the 
waving of swords and green plumes, and heard loud rallying cries of “ Rescue, 
rescue ! Dean, Dean ! St. George for merry England! ” mingled with the war 
shouts of his own followers. 

About an hour later a train of mounted men-at-arms rode along the narrow 
winding street of Mitcheldean. They were about twenty in number, and their 
green plumes and embroidered scarfs, as well as the forked pennon borne 
aloft, and displaying on a field vert a stag proper, bossed and antlered or, 
showed them to be retainers of the forest Warden, bluff knights of the 
Lord Marshal Sir Guy Corfield, whose castle stood on the outskirts of the 
village, almost within a stone’s throw of the convent of St. Michael. 
In their midst, on a litter borne by two archers, lay Rosalie St. Clare, and by 
her side with feeble step and dented armour walked Sir Henry Langley. 

Although somewhat bruised, and half dead with terror, our fair heroine was 
not much injured. Sir Henry had contrived to shelter her from the hoofs of 
the horses, even at the hazard ofltiis own life, so that in spite of his proof 
armour the brave knight had suffered far the most of the two ; still he refused 
all solicitations to mount on horseback, and pacing beside the litter strove by 
words of sympathy and encouragement to quiet the young maiden’s terror, and 
to restore her to her wonted calmness. 

“ In a few moments we shall be at our journey’s end,” he said, at length. 
“ Yonder is the convent, rising amid the trees, and at its gates we part; for 
none of our sex, save holy priest and shaven monk, are permitted to pass its 
portal. But before I bid you adieu, fair lady, I have a boon to crave—it 
is that yon will sometimes in the quiet of your future home think of him who 


now addresses you, and offer up a prayer to our Lady for one who 
would willingly have laid down his life to serve you, and who may often 
be in sore need of so gentle and spotless a petitioner.” 

Rosalie was moved by his words—her heart was touched by the manner in 
which he uttered them—and she replied : “ Fear not, Sir Knight, that my 
gratitude to my preserver will ever allow me to forget the events of the last 
few hours. To you I owe both life and honour; and if, in return, the prayers 
of one so unworthy as myself can avail you aught, they shall daily be offered 
up at the shrine of the Holy Virgin. But tell me, how were we rescued 
from that fearful fray, and whose knights are these who now surround us ?” 

li Our little band of bowmen were saved from utter destruction by the 
timely succour of those brave knights whom Sir Guy Corfield, the Lord 
Marshal of the Forest, sent out to inquire into the nature of the combat 
which he beheld from the walls of his castle. Ilad it not been for their 
valour, I fear me that the Lady Countess would have lost many of her 
staunchest bowmen, and you would even now have been in the power 
of that arch-traitor. I wonder what has become of him.” 

“ If thou meanest the knight in blue armour with the black wolf crest, I 
fear me he has got off scot-free,” said a bluff trooper who was riding near, 
“ for I saw him borne away from the field by two of his lances. We have 
made sad work with them, poor fellows; scarcely a handful can have escaped 
with whole bones, I should say. But here we arc in front of St. Michael’s and 
our front are come to a halt, I see.” So saying the old retainer rode forward. 

The mellow glow of evening had by this time changed into the still softer 
radiance of the newly risen moon, which cast a flood of pale unearthly light 
upon the grey sombre walls of St. Michael’s, and glimmered ghost-like 
upon gargoil, spout, and buttress, with their fanciful Gothic carving and 
quaintly cut figures of bird and beast. To the left, looming in partial 
shadow and within an arrow’s-flight of the sacred structure, from which 
it was separated only by sloping gardens and a high wall, lay the square 
ungainly* castle of the Lord Marshal. Further back still were dark gloomy 
woods of oak and beech, and on the right the same gentle moonlight rested 
on the thatched huts and occasional stone houses of the village, revealing 
in the distance a steep height crowned with yew trees, called then as now 
the Wilderness Hill. 

The convent gate at last opened, and two silent stern-looking young 
female servitors welcomed the maiden to their living tomb. She was 
utteriug her last adieu to the knight at her side, and in reply he knelt and 
kissed her hand, and as he did so, a near observer might have seen a burning 
tear, which even the rough warrior could not repress, fall on that little snow- 
white hand; then a last ray of moonlight dwelt on the loose masses 
of her golden hair, and, amid the lowering of lance points, and roughly 
spoken but kindly farewells, she disappeared. The huge gate crashed home 
behind her, and the next moment the knights of the Lord Warden, with Sir 
Henry Langley, now mounted, in their midst, were galloping towards the 

cast ^ e * (To be continued.) 
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Remember the poor! now the wiptry blast 
Is chilling the blood in each shrinking 
form ; 

And the icy sleet drives rattling past, 

Till the heart grows cold ’neatli the piti¬ 
less storm. 

Remember the poor ! See that shivering 
child, 

With misery stamp’d on his infant brow ; 

'Tis hunger has made tho dark eye wild, 
Go, comfort the helpless wanderer now. 

Remember the poor! when ye gather 
round 

The fireside’s cheering and ruddy glow ; 


Some there arc on the frozen ground, 

With no sheltering roof from the falling 
snow. 

Remember the poor I when the board is 
spread, 

And plenty is crowning the festive hour; 

Lot thy bounty fall on the orphan’s head, 
Like heavenly dew on the thirsty flower. 

Remember the poor ! Stretch forth thine 
hand 

To succour the needy in their distress; 

For He wlfb hath laid on thee this com- 

j mand 

I Hath given thee power to aid and bless. 


Wisdom in Love-Making.— We know that men naturally shrink from 
tho attempt to obtain companions who arc their superiors ; but they will 
find that really intelligent women, who possess the most desirable qualities, 
are uniformly modest, and hold their charms in modest estimation. What 
such women most admire in men is gallantry :—not the gallantry of courts 
and fops, but boldness, courage, devotion, and refined civility. A man’s 
bearing wins ten superior women where his boots and brains win one. If a 
man stand before a woman with respect for himself and fearlessness of her, 
his suit is half won. The rest may safely be left to the parties most interested. 
Therefore, never be afraid of a woman. Women are the most harmless and 
agreeable creatures in the world to a man who shows that he has got a 
man’s soul in him. If you have not got the spirit to come up to a test like 
this, you have not got that in you which most pleases a high-souled woman, 
and you will be obliged to content yourself with the simple girl who, iu a 
quiet way, is endeavouring? to attract and fasten you. But don’t be in a 
hurry about the matter. It isn’t creditable to you. Especially don’t imagine 
that any disappointment in love which takes place before you arc twenty-one 
years old will be of any material damage to you. The truth is, that before a 
man is twenty-five years old he does not know what he wants himself. So 
don’t be in a hurry. The more of a man you become, and the more manli¬ 
ness you become capable of exhibiting in your association with woman, the 
better wife you will be able to obtain; and one year’s posserssion of the 
heart and hand of a really noble woman is worth nine hundred and ninety- 
-ninc years’ possession of a sweet creature with two ideas in her head 
and nothing new to say about either of them. So don’t be in a hurry, we 
say again. You don’t want a wife now, and you have no idea of tho kind of 
wife you will want by-and-by. Go into female society, if vou can find 
that which will improve you, but not otherwise. 
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Chapter V. 

Egbert Fetherston had paid more than one visit to the Temple since the 
receipt of his sister-in-law’s letter, and each time he had returned with a 
more thoughtful air than usually characterised his handsome but rather 
immovable features. It was rather the expression of a man debating some 
serious question in his own mind, than of anxiety or disappointment; but in 
the last interview he had had with Mr. Repton, on the very day before Lord 
Tremaine was to arrive in London, he had appeared to have come to some 
conclusion, for he resumed his old look and manner, and, as he sauntered 
along St. James’s Street, he did not appear to have an idea beyond the 
languid greetings he bestowed on his friends, and the scarcely less uninterested 
return to the smiles and bows he received from many of the carriages which 
rolled along, filled with fair matrons and maidens. 

Lord Tremaine had written his uncle word that he should go to an hotel, 
an arrangement which suited the fastidious Egbert very well. He had no 
idea of being constantly saddled with a nephew, of whom he at present knew 
little, and who might be rustic enough to annoy, or, he hardly deigned to 
admit, attractive enough to. be a formidable rival. He had not mentioned his 
coming to any of his friends, being determined to wait till he could decide to 
what class he would prove worthy of being introduced, and in what way he 
should present him to the world—his world. It would, however, be decorous 
for him to call on him the evening of his arrival; accordingly, after dining 
at his club, instead of accepting any of the half-dozen invitations he had 
for the evening, he took his way to Fenton’s, and was soon ushered into 
his nephew’s presence. At the very first glance, his experienced eye decided 
that Wilfrid would not disgrace him—he could not yet decide whether he 
might oome in his way. 

They were a distinguished looking pair, that uncle and nephew, as they sat 
together over their claret. There was a likeness, too, between them ; the same 
tall slight figures, though developed and matured in the elder of the two; 
the same finely shaped nose and mouth ; the same rich light brown hair; the 
same lofty high-bred bearing. But the difference lay not only in the youthful 
freshness, the unbroken outline of the younger of the two, out in the frank 
noble expression, the animated interest with which each object or subject was 
regarded, when contrasted with the half-cynical languid air of the satiated 
man of the world. 

“You are very like your father, Wilfrid,” observed Mr. Fetherston, after 
some inquiries about his journey, Lady Tremaine, and other ordinary topics, 
on a first arriv al. “ I almost fancy myself a boy again, as I was when he left 
Oxford about your age. There was some years’ difference between us, and I 
had only just left Eton vflien he married, so that we were never so much 
thrown together as you would expect. But he was a fine fellow, and I was 
sorry enough to lose him.” 

“You were very young when my grandfather died,” observed Wilfrid*his 
thoughts reverting to the object of his journey. 

“I was only ten,” he replied, “your father about nineteen, I should think. 
I am afraid I felt a little envious of the young viscount enjoying all the 
freedom of Oxford, while I was still under my clerical tutor, plain little 
Egbert Fetherston.” 

“And yet,” said Lord Tremaine, “I would have willingly had brothers, 
even on the terms you speak of; but tell me, as we are on that subject, how 
came it that my lather, or your guardians, did not see at once this settlement 
you speak of? I confess I do not quite understand such careless or wilful 
neglect.” 

“ Oh, a truce to that disagreeable subject,” said his uncle; “I am only 
glad of its existence, since it brought you up here out of the Derbyshire wolds 
or wilds, or whatever you may call them. Let us leave it till we discuss it 
in sober earnest. And now what stay do you propose making ? Of course 
till the season is pretty well over ? in which case you had better take apart¬ 
ments ; these hotels are ruinous for any length of time. I must look out for 
you, and secure you a box at the opera, and some other necessaries, before I 
introduce you to some of the people who can do you good at first starting. 
By the way, there are an uncommon number of pretty girls out this year; 
your relative, Lady Rose Neville, a Miss Perceval, ana her cousin, Lady 
Constance llarcourt, are perhaps the belles of the season; but there are others, 
too, well worth looking at, and speaking to besides.” 

Lady Tremaine would have been inclined to make Monckton Manor over 
to her brother-in-law without further delay for this speech, but Wilfrid 
listened with provoking unconcern. 

“You are very kind,” said he. “I shall certainly do my best to amuse 
myself while I am here. Still I don’t want a wife, I assure you, at present, 
and am more likely to look out for a new stud, than to seek for a bride 
among London belles. The Tremaine stables are by no means well filled, 
I must tell you.” 

Egbert Fetherston skilfully followed his nephew’s lead, and appeared as 
much at home on the subject of horses as of beauties, and when he rose to 
fulfil a supper engagement he had sufficiently won his nephew’6 confidence to 
obtain from him permission to look out for apartments, a promise to meet 
some friends at dinner on the morrow in the Albany, and an arrangement to 
go together to a fashionable horse-dealer of his acquaintance in the morning. 

“ He will rather be a credit to me,” was Fetherston’s reflection, as he left 
Fenton’s; “ but I must take care to get master of him, or he may be trouble¬ 
some. I can surely manage such an inexperienced youth as that, or I don’t 
deserve my reputation as a man of the world. We shall see.” 

****** 

A fortnight had passed since Lord Tremaine’s arrival in London; it was 
now the beginning of June ; the season was at its height, and so skilfully had 
Egbert Fetherston managed his young nephew that, in that short period, he 
Jttid dtawn him into the lull vortex of gaiety. Fetherston himself was tod 


completely the fashion, too much the arbiter of club bets, or the fate of 
debutantes, to find any difficulty in bringing a handsome young viscount, in 
possession of some fifteen thousand a year, to say nothing of accumula¬ 
tions, into society. Wilfrid was literally overwhelmed with invitations, 
and might have certainly had half a dozen partners for each dance at the 
numberless balls he attended; so that in the midst of all this gaiety the main 
business which had brought him to London was almost untouched. He was 
too languid in the mornings to feel inclined for dry legal details, and the 
afternoon generally brought some engagement which took him in a very 
different direction to the Temple. Had he been a little earlier, however, at 
his uncle’s apartments, on more than one occasion he would have found that 
gentleman busily engaged in scanning very suspicious-looking documents, 
either alone, or with a formal-looking personage, wearing very much the 
aspect of a chancery clerk in a lawyer’s office. Fetherston was rather 
more inured to late hours and excitement than his nephew, and perhaps more 
deeply interested in the business, though he carefully abstained from calling 
it to his mind. 

And Ada Hartley—was she forgotten ? It would be injustice to the noble- 
hearted young lover to say that she was. Wilfrid really loved her as much 
as ever; but the fact was, he was in that state which is not uncommon, 
though unintelligible to many, a real, true attachment in his heart, yet 
engrossed and excited for the moment both with passing scenes, and, it might 
be, passing fancies also. 

It was about the second ball to which his uncle had taken him. He had 
been dancing with two or three model young ladies, pretty and conversable, 
and well dressed to pattern, when his attention was attracted by a remarkably 
elegant-looking girl at a little distance from him. Her head was partially 
turned from him, and he could only discern a well-cut profile and rich bands of 
glossy, dark hair, parted over a white and even forehead; still there was some¬ 
thing he seemed to recognise in the whole figure, and he turned to his uncle, 
to whom he had been speaking a moment before, and inquired who she was. 

“Why, Wilfrid,” said his uncle, smiling at his inquiry, “I thought you 
had the advantage of half London in knowing and claiming relationship with 
one of our principal belles. That is Lady Rose Neville.” 

The young lady, turning round at the moment, Lord Tremaine at once 
recognised her, though the ball dress and the confusion of the gay scene had 
for the moment prevented his recognising the young girl he had hitherto only 
seen in simple country attire. 

Lady Rose looked very beautiful—far more so than he could have believed 
possible. Her aristocratic figure and bearing, and her well chiselled features, 
were now embellished by the slight flush and look of animation which they 
generally wanted, and by the tasteful toilette she had made; and Lord 
Tremaine certainly felt a very pardonable vanity in being able to accost her 
as a relative, and perhaps also in the sparkling eyes and gracious srnile with 
which she received his unexpected greeting. Of course they danced together 
more than once that evening. They were cousins, so it was all proper. Of 
course he led her into supper, and cloaked her when she went away with her 
aunt, Lady Dainfield; and equally of course Lord Tremaine decided as he 
returned home that night that Rose was very much improved, and showed 
to more advantage in London than the country. 

From that time they not only often met, but Lord Tremaine was constantly 
at the side of Lady Rose, a proceeding he considered to be warranted by their 
cousinship, and certainly not intended by him in any other way; but of course, 
to the world and to the young girl herself it bore a very different aspect. 
The fact was, Wilfrid had a pleasure, and perhaps pride, in his intimacy 
with so admired a girl; he even felt a passing fancy for her; but the idea of 
courting or marrying her, or any real treason to Ada, never entered his head; 
if he did not think of the fair young Saxon girl quite as constantly as before, 
and regret his absence from her as vividly, he still loved her as deeply and truly 
as ever, and it never entered his very modest head to dream of any danger to 
the happiness of Lady Rose Neville from his constant attentions. 

Thus a month rolled away, and already London was beginning to thin, and 
Lady Tremaine more than once had asked her son whether he had obtained 
his uncle’s promise to spend part of the shooting season with them, as she 
wished to make arrangements accordingly, a hint which invariably made Lord 
Tramaine meet his uncle with a less pleasant and cordial feeling than usual, 
and with a reminder that their business ought really now to be settled. 

“ My dear fellow,” was his usual reply, “ a morning at Repton’s chambers 
before you leave town will be enough for the legal part of the business; 
as to the rest, we can settle it at the Castle, since you have asked for my 
exhilarating presence there. You are far more anxious to part with these 
miserable acres than I am to gain them.” 

“ I am anxious for justice to be done you, Fetherston,” was the reply 
(Egbert had insisted on discarding the venerable appellation of uncle); “ and 
besides, if 1 am to be some two thousand a year poorer I must act accordingly.” 

“ I should think the savings of your minority would cover the loss, if it 
turns out to be one,” observed the uncle; “ however, we will really go to the 
Temple next week, when engagements of a pleasanter kind are rather fewer. 
By the way, Lady Rainham’s picnic comes off on Friday, does it not ? They 
say it will really be a good 6ort of affair, late as it is.” 

“ I suppose so,” said Wilfrid; “but I am getting a little tired of these 
things, they are terribly like one another. However, the grounds at Temple 
Court are very beautiful, Lady Rose says.” 

“Well,” said the uncle, “I can give you a seat in my trap, and drive 
you down, unless you are otherwise engaged.” 

“ Lady Farnborough asked me to go with them,” replied Lord Tremaine, 
rather hesitatingly. “ She and Lady Anne Seton and Lady Rose are going 
together, and want a cavalier, and as I am a sort of cousin, I suppose-” 

“ That you are a very harmless companion for the young ladies,” laughed 
Egbert; “I quite agree with her ladyship. I will fiud another companion ; 
and now, good bye. I am due half an fitiur since at Mintoh’g.” 

* * * * * * 
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The morning of the fete was as lovely as either hostess or guests could 
desire, and never had Wilfrid thought Lady Rose looking so lovely as she 
did in her tasteful but simply elegant toilette, and with all the freshness 
of morning bloom on her cheek. It was her first season, and she had 
not yet Itlie faded, jaded look which a longer apprenticeship gives to the 
gay world, and afforded an excellent contrast to her cousin, Lady Anne, 
whose beauty depended on evening lights and excitement. She spoke but 
little, but it was in gentle tones, and in sympathy with Wilfrid’s own tastes 
and feelings, and both yielded themselves to the pleasant, dreamy feeling of a 
smooth bowling along excellent roads on a lovely summer’s day. When, 
however, they reached Temple Court, Lord Tremaine felt rather annoyed at 
having to give his arm to the aunt instead of the niece; but he felt great 
relief when the aunt discovered an old friend of whom she wished to ask a 
favour for an aged servant, and begged him to take care of Lady Rose, her own 
daughter having been already secured by a "rising diplomatist, anxious to 
obtain good ministerial interest. 

Wilfrid and his fair charge strolled on amidst the fairy-like scene which 
the beautiful grounds, aided by the most skilful art, presented, and by 
degrees they left the more frequented parts, and found themselves near the 
river in a sheltered narrow walk, where a beautiful little bower invited them 
to sit and look for awhile at the fair scene before them. 

“ This reminds me of some of our early days at dear Tremaine,” observed 
Lady Rose at length. “ Do you remember our favourite summer-house by 
the lake where we used to sit, you preparing your fishing rod while I read 
some book forbidden to the damsel of fifteen in public ?” 

• “ Those were happy days,” said Wilfrid, yielding to the intoxication of 
the moment, and scarcely knowing what he was saying. “ And were you 
really fond of that quiet old place, Rose ? ” 

It was the first time he had called her by that name, formerly always 
his custom in more youthful days. 

“Dearly,” she replied; “I never saw one I liked so *well; it is so lovely 
and yet so romantic and venerable. I like it far better than Neville Park.” 

“ Would that it was your home then, dear Rose,” he exclaimed, taking 
her hand. “ Tell me, could you not only be happy there, but happy with me ? ” 

Scarcely were the words said than a pang of remorse and terror seized 
him; he knew that he did not love Lady Rose; that his whole heart was 
another’s, and that should Rose’s reply be in the affirmative, his life’s 
happiness would, be the sacrifice. 

Lady Rose did not speak for a moment or two, but her looks gave but too 
plain index to what the words would be; and at last a faint “ I think so,” fell 
on Lord Tremaine’s ear like a knell. 

At that moment footsteps were heard, and several of the guests who had 
been wandering about the grounds made their appearance, guided, as Lord 
Tremaine half suspected, by his uucle, who was one of the foremost, with Lady 
Farnborough on his arm. Some significant looks were exchanged between 
many of the party at the Ute-a-tUe they thus witnessed, and the confused 
looks of the parties concerned. Lady Rose, with a deepened colour, hastily 
rose, and attached herself to her aunt’s side; while Wilfrid, scarcely less 
embarrassed, took an early opportunity of escaping altogether from the party, 
and seeking another part of the grounds. 

Wilfrid felt in a dream during the remainder of the day. He talked, 
danced, took refreshment mechanically, and when the hour of return came, he 
took his place in the carriage, a ad replied to Lady Farnborough’s remarks on 
the fete with assents too laconic to be flattering to either the speaker or the 
donor of the entertainment. As the carriage stopped to set him down at the 
street where his apartments were situated, he murmured to Lady Rose, “ I 
will write to you, dear Rose. Till then let all be kept to ourselves—I will 
explain why.” 

In a few minutes more Lord Tremaine was alone in his rooms, execrating 
his own folly, no less than the enchanting fete at Temple Court, which 
had thus led him into his present dilemma. His sense of honour, no less 
than his deep affection for Ada, was deeply wounded. He stood committed 
to two; both of whom, he believed, looked on him as one who would 
make their happiness; to one he must therefore be treacherous and unkind. 
What a position for a Fetherston, renowned for truth and loyalty as 
his race had been for many generations ! For the moment he thought 
more of this disgrace and wrong than of the risk to his own dearest hopes, 
and he spent half the night in sad and reproachful deliberations as to his 
future course. But with all he could only come to the determination to 
push his uncle on to action about the disputed estate, and to return 
home as soon as possible ; without doing more than write to postpone 
all further steps in Lady Rose’s case, till after they had both returned to 
their respective homes. His first step, therefore, on the following morning 
was to visit his uncle; but his impatience gave him a full half-hour to wait 
before Mr. Fetherston made his appearance, and then breakfast and his 
letters had to be discussed before he could enter on any other topic. 

“Well, Wilfrid, what has brought you so early?” at last inquired his 
uncle. “ Is it to ask my good offices on your behalf with Lady Rose’s 
aunt and temporary guardian ? ” 

“No, a much more business-like errand,” replied the young man. “I 
want you to go with me to Repton’s this morning. If you are engaged, I 
will go by myself, and try to comprehend the legal mysteries as best I may ; 
but I have real reasons for not putting it off any longer; so, tell me, shall 
I have the pleasure of your company or not ? ” 

There was a determination in Wilfrid’s face and manner which his uncle 
had never seen before; he at once perceived it was no use fencing off any 
longer, and he replied, “ I will put off an engagement I had made; it is 
not of consequence; we will therefore be off as soon as I have answered one 
or two of these notes. I will be at your service in half an hour.” 

In less than an hour from that time the uncle and nephew were on their 
way to the Temple, and very soon seated in the private room which was 
devoted to the head of the firm. 


“If I understand aright,” observed Mr. Repton, after some preliminary 
courtesies, “ Lord Tremaine does not wish to resist the claim to Monckton 
Manor, if it is fairly proved to his satisfaction ; and I therefore have taken 
the best legal opinions on the subject. Am I correct, my lord ? ” 

“Perfectly so,” was the reply. 

“ But, it is but fair to warn you, my lord, that the result of the opinions has 
gone much further than I expected; and that, if borne out, they are opposed 
to your interest very materially.” 

“Goon,” said Lord Tremaine. “I wish for strict justice first; we will 
talk of other things afterwards.” 

“ Then I must inform you, my lord, and you Mr. Fetherston, that it is the 
opinion of two eminent counsel that if the settlement is interpreted at all in 
the sense of conveying any of your property from the heir to the younger 
children of the marriage of your grandmother, it will affect another of your 
estates, that of Ferrars Grange, which is not entailed, since the wording of 
the deed affects either none or both; and as I am told it would in that case 
make a difference of some five thousand instead of two thousand per annum, 
it may somewhat affect your proceedings and ideas on the matter.” 

This was certainly a startling announcement; and with all his generosity 
and chivalrous honour, Lord Tremaine could not forbear some change of 
countenance, and perhaps of manner, though the keen eye fixed on him could 
not detect more than some additional gravity as?he replied, “ I do not con¬ 
sider the amount of loss can affect my desire to have all legal justice done, as 
well as that Mr. Fetherston should be placed in his right position. Still, in 
duty, not only to myself, but to the future possessors of the title and estate, 
I feel that the additional magnitude of the stake renders caution necessary. 
You will, I am sure, agree with me,” he added, turning to his uncle. . 

“Most certainly, Wilfrid,” was the reply ; “but the question is, what is to 
be done? We neither of us want a Chancery suit, to be decided when I 
perhaps may be in another world. I hardly know what can settle the 
matter more satisfactorily than the opinions of two counsel, such as have con¬ 
sidered the case.” 

“But that,” observed Lord Tremaine gravely, “is only contingent on a 
superior decision, if I understood Mr. Repton right,” 

“ Well, then, must we appeal to the Court of Chancery ?” asked Egbert 
Fetherston, half comically. “I would rather appeal to—I won’t say what. 
For heaven’s sake let us escape such horrors. I sliould never survive it.” 

Lord Tremaine half smiled, but an unwonted expression was on his features, 
which warned his companions that he was not quite the facile instrument 
which his youth and confiding disposition had promised; and a look passed 
between them, which said pretty plainly, “We must leave him to himself for 
a while and all were silent for a time. 

“I do earnestly wish to escape even a friendly suit, as much as my uncle 
does,” said Lord Tremaine, who was the first to snflak; “but surely there must 
be some mode of testing the judgment of some Wthe Equity judges before 
going into such a gulf. Is there not, Mr. Repton?” 

“I believe we could lay the matter before one of the judges at chambers,” 
replied Mr. Repton, “ if that would be satisfactory to you, my lord.” 

“ It would at least guide further proceedings,” replied Wilfrid, firmly. 
“Does it not seem the best course to take for the present, Mr. Fetherston?” 

“Decidedly; anything but a Chancery suit,” he replied. “How soon 
could it be managed, Repton?” he added, turning to the lawyer. “We 
want to be off in less than a fortnight from this time.” 

“ Oh, I dare say it could be done by that time,” said Mr. Repton; “ if not, 
I must forward the opinion to you, or you might prefer running up to town 
again; it would not detain you more than a couple of days. However, I will 
hurry on matters as much as possible.” 

The gentlemen now rose to depart, after having listened with very little 
edification to the opinions cited; and on their way back Mr. Fetherston 
said to his nephew, “Don’t annoy yourself about this matter, Wilfrid. It is 
very unlikely I shall ever make up my mind to marry now, so the property 
will come to you after all, some day, at the worst. Still, I am really sorry our 
first acquaintance should be interrupted by any vexation of this kind.” 

“ It will be no vexation to me when I am once satisfied,” was Wilfrid’s 
reply. “ Believe me, my only regret then would be, that you had been kept 
out of your rights so long. But let us be certain of the right first, and then 
I shall congratulate you as honestly as any one, if it is decided in your favour; 
and now, good morning, for I have several letters to write.” 

Lord Tremaine was thoughtful and grave on his way back to his apart¬ 
ments, and he sat in an evidently unpleasing reverie long after his servant had 
brought him his writing case. It was not however the threatened loss of 
property which thus disturbed him; though it was impossible lor a young 
man just entering life to be insensible to such a diminution in his income; 
still, it was rather the newly and half-awakened suspicions of his uncle, and, 
he hardly dared confess, of his mother also, which so saddened him. There 
had been looks and words that day which had not been lost upon him; 
and oil looking back for the last two or three months, something like a 
limmering of the truth dawned unpleasantly on him. The coincidences 
etween the various events were strange; the years which had been suffered 
to elapse without the question being mooted, and now the unexpected magni¬ 
tude of the sum at stake, and the half-affected nonchalance of his uncle, and 
the sudden desire of his mother for greater intimacy with a relative, about to 
deprive him, perhaps, of a property to the value of which she was not at all 
insensible; all flashed on him with most unwelcome vividness. But the very 
gravity of the suspicions made his generous nature cast them from him as 
unworthy of himself and those nearest to him, and resolutely turning from 
reflections so painful, he drew his desk to him, and began to write to Lady 
Rose. It was a difficult task, but he performed it as well as possible. He 
spoke of the scene of the day before, and told her frankly that he had been 
hurried on to say more than he had as yet intended, more especially as there 
were contingencies hanging over him which should have prevented his taking 
any such step till they were decided, 
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“ These have this very day become at once more uncertain and greater in 
magnitude, dear Rose,” he said; “ and I should be doing wrong to bind you 
in any way by the word you spoke, or at present to speak to Lord Dart¬ 
moor. In a very few weeks all will probably be decided; then I shall be 
able to lay my pretensions with greater candour before both you and your 
father. Meanwhile, I hold you free as you were twenty-four hours since; 
though of course, I do not do you the injustice to suppose that you would 
have°received my avowal with the degree of favour you did, were any one 
else likely at once to succeed in winning you. Still, you shall reply to me, 
when I am able to speak again on the subject, as if you had given me 
no previous reason to think I was not indifferent to you.” 

A few kinder words closed this letter, and then one to his mother was 
written, informing her of the events of the morning, and warning her that he 
did not mean to yield even to his uncle, unless convinced of the justice of his 
claim. “ I have delivered your invitation to him, my dear mother,” he 
added; “ but I imagine his coming will depend somewhat on the result of 
the pending inquiry ; however, I shall feel no distaste towards him, if he con¬ 
tinue to behave with frankness and justice.” 

He was now strongly inclined to write a few lines to Ada Hartley, to 
tell her she was—as he now felt—dearer to him than ever; for he was now 
fully resolved to pursue his suit to her, should he be once free from law and 
Lady Rose, whatever his mother’s opposition might be. But the respect, and 
the desire for her unblemished purity and rectitude of conduct to remain as 
bright as ever, prevented his taking a step which might have led her into 
anything clandestine, or obliged her to inform her father; and he contented 
himself with writing on some pretext of business to Mr. Hartley himself, and 
sending a verbal but intelligible message of remembrance to Ada. And then, 
with the buoyancy of youth, he dismissed his cares for a time, and ordering 
his horse, he refreshed himself with a good gallop along the green lanes of 
Willcsden and its neighbourhood. 

Chapter VI. 

Egbert Fetherston had certainly as yet played his part well, though he 
had felt for some time merely a sort of languid interest in the affair, save so 
far as the not unwelcome addition to his income at first contemplated w r as con¬ 
cerned. But accidental facts, which had come to light within the last week 
or two, had altered his feelings, and he was now as engrossed with the game 
he was playing as Lady Tremaine could desire. 

On leaving his nephew on the day in question, Mr. Fetherston had pro¬ 
ceeded to the house of his old friend Lady Farnborough, and held a confidential 
conference with her, which terminated by her dispatching a rather lengthy 
epistle to her brother the Earl of Dartmoor. He then wended his way to his 
club, where a fashionable but dissipated looking man was lounging in one of 
the windows, who nodded familiarly to him as he passed, and in a moment 
after Fetherston entered the*room. 

“Well, Gascoyne,” said he, “how goes it? What did your excellent lady say 
to your late hours last night? ” 

“ I should care little what she said, if I had more complete command over 
the tin,” replied Gascoyne; “ but, as it is, I am obliged to keep on pretty 
civil terms. Still she is not so bad at present, I must confess, as she might 
be, or perhaps as I deserve.” 

“Well, well, you have each made your bargain, and she has no right to 
complain; you have made her the Honourable Mrs. Gascoyne, and she gives 
you a good establishment, as I before told you. I may soon be able to make 
you a little independent of her, if you will be a friend to me in turn, and get 
me what information you can on the subject I told you of.” 

“Oh, I soon got to know all you asked,” said Gascoyne; “ the girl is at 
her father’s, and the servant who went with her, at the special request of my 
wife, for a time, brought back word that if her young lady played her cards 
well she would soon be a peeress. So what you fancied is all true; it is 
plain enough.” 

Fetherston mused for a minute or two, then said, “ So far well, my friend; 
I may perhaps ask still a little more information, but that is all I need at 
present; but where is this maid now ? ” 

“ Oh, she came back to our house ; but Mrs. Gascoyne does not want her, 
now her niece is gone, and she got her a place somewhere; I forget where. 
What do you possibly want with her ? ” 

“Perhaps nothing, perhaps something, Gascoyne; can you find her ad¬ 
dress for me ? I think, by the way, I may as well return you that I 0 U for 
the hundred pounds you gave me last week; I really don’t want it, and you 
were rather excited when you played that night.” 

“My man is sure to know her address,” said Gascoyne. “There was some 
sweetness between them, I suspect. Should you really wish to see her, I dare 
say he can manage it.” 

“ De, only let me know first; here is the bit of paper ; better tear it up 
at once.” 

The document was produced and destroyed. When Mr. Fetherston returned 
home that night, he found the following billet: — 

“ Dear Fetherston, —Fanny Butler is just now maid to Lady Rose 
Neville. Sanders says he can always see her in the evenings, or before nine 
in the morning. Send me word which you prefer.—Yours, Gascoyne.” 

“ Hum,” muttered Fetherston, as he read this. “ It is a good while since I 
was up at nine in the morning, except in the hunting season, but I think it 
will be safest perhaps,—so, Miss Fannv, I will even see you at eight o’clock 
in the park to-morrow, and your sweetheart can be in eyeshot to prevent his 
being jealous.” 

It Avas about as strong a proof as Fetherston had yet given of his deep 
interest in the affair he had in hand, that he actually rose nearly two hours 
earlier than usual, and was in the park by eight o’clock on the following 
morning, wrapped in a large loose coat, and travelling cap, which effectually 
disguised him from any acquaintance, had it been probable he would meet any 
at that hour. The pretty soubrette and her lover were in waiting when he 


reached the place of rendezvous, and he accosted them with a frank conde¬ 
scension which they were perfectly able to appreciate. 

“ I am obliged to you for being here so early, Miss Butler,” he said; “ and 
to you, William, for trusting your sweetheart with me, but you must not, 
mind me, be many yards from us while I ask her a few questions, and 
perhaps some little service in case of need.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied William. “ I will come back when you call me.” 
He then moved off to some little distance, while Fetherston went at once to 
his object. 

“You went with a young lady into Derbyshire lately, I think ? ” began 
Fetherston. 

“ Yes, sir, Miss Ada; a very sweet young lady, too, and so others think 
besides me.” 

“ Indeed; pray has she a lover, then ? ” 

“Yes, sir; many, I dare say,” replied the girl, coquettishly. 

“ Yes, of course, and so have you, no doubt; but I mean a real, favoured 
lover,” said Fetherston, slipping a sovereign in her hand as he spoke. 

“ Well, sir, I believe there is a young nobleman wants her very much, and 
he told her so in my hearing, though they did not know it, and if she had 
been of my mind she would have taken him at his word.” 

“ Did she refuse him, then ? ” 

“No, sir, not exactly; but she said her father would not think of it unless 
his mother was willing, and she must tell him if she made any promise, and 
then I suppose he would have cast her off, like the young ladies in the novels ; 
but, for all that, she cried bitterly when he was gone, for her eyes were all 
red when I went to see her soon after.” 

“ Very well, Miss Butler, I believe you are now in the service of another 
young lady, as pretty, I suppose, as the last.” 

“Not to my thinking, sir, but still she is very pretty, especially when she 
is dressed for company; but, she’s not as sweet as Miss Ada in her ways.” 

“ Do you get any letters from her lovers to give her ? I am told the ladies’ 
maids often get some handsome presents for their good offices.” 

“ Well, sir, I have had my share, perhaps, but I don’t know of any she 
likes in particular; she is a little difficult, I dare say, being such a handsome 
and rich young lady.” 

“ Well, here is my address; let me know if you hear anything about either 
of the young ladies. I have reasons for wishing to know a little of their love 
affairs, and mean to serve them both without their knowing it, as I happen 
to be more in the secret of their admirer’s proceedings than any one else. 
Here is another sovereign to pay any little expenses m sending to me, and 
now I won’t keep you any longer. Good morning.” 

Fetherston walked off, and drove rapidly home in the first Hansom he 
could find, tolerably satisfied with his information. It Avas clear that matters 
had gone farther, both with Ada and Lady Rose, Avith his nephew, than he 
had imagined, or than Lady Tremaine had even supposed; and his plan Avas 
quickly and satisfactorily laid, on the strength of his conjectures. He dressed, 
breakfasted, then Avent off to his nepheAv’s lodgings. 

“ My dear Wilfrid,” said he, “here is a note from llepton to say it is im¬ 
possible he can give us any satisfactory information in the time mentioned; 
so as every one is going off', and London is getting dull, suppose Ave go down 
iDto the north next Aveek, as you are good enough to ask me to accompany 
you. What say you ? ” 

Lord Tremaine’s feelings said, “ No ; ” but as he had no good reason for 
refusing, he Avas fain to consent to the plan, subject to any alteration from 
circumstances. He certainly felt that any meeting with Lady Rose Avould be 
aAvkward, under present circumstances, and longed to be in his own domain, 
and near Ada once more; but he had no inclination to return to the Castle 
with his uncle and half-a-dozen town men, to Avhose observation Ada Avould 
naturally be in some measure exposed, and he felt even a reluctance to see 
her himself, while fettered as he was at present. Still there was no help for 
it; Repton’s letter was clear and positive. London was emptying, and his 
mother hospitably intent on filling the Castle. What could its lord do in 
opposition to such powerful arguments for a speedy return ? 

Accordingly he wrote to his mother requesting her to have all in readiness 
for their reception in the following week, and also enclosing invitations to 
the friends she had suggested, with the exception of Lady Rose’s brother; he 
preferred having others Avith them during his uncle’s visit, guessing pretty 
well that their presence would be a signal to Hartley and his daughter to 
avoid her appearing beyond their OAvn little domain, Avitliout her father’s pro¬ 
tection. One friend, whom he had made in London, he also asked—Frank 
Somers—a light-hearted, pleasant younger son, in one of the Government 
offices, Avho was more of Lord Tremaine’s own age, and less intimate Avith 
Fetherston than any other acquaintance to Avhom he had introduced him. 
Somers had more than once given also proofs of good sense and high honour¬ 
able feeling, which had avoii Lord Tremaine’s confidence, despite his gay 
recklessness of speech and manner. 

The remaining days of Wilfrid’s stay in London Avent rapidly by; a feAV 
last languid entertainments, some purchases (more than one secretly intended 
for Ada), and a short note from Lady Rose, Avhicli ran thus, Avere the chief 
events Avhicli occupied those hours :— 

“I have full confidence in your honour, and Avill not prove unAvorthy of 
you. I leave all to you; but, believe me, any adverse circumstances Aviii not 
alter what I tacitly acknowledged at Temple Court. We leave town in two 
days. Perhaps Ave shall meet again before long. Rose Neville.” 

Poor Wilfrid ! his difficulties were thickening around him ; favourite of 
fortune as he had hitherto appeared, and prosperous as he seemed even now, 
he was truly Avretched, and Avould at that moment have given up title and 
estates for a quiet, secluded home, Avith Ada Hartley for his Avife. 

Chapter VII. 

“ I hear that Lord Tremaine is returning with some friends in a day or two, 
Ada,” said Mr. Hartley, on returning home from the Castle, two days before 
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the young viscount was expected. “ I believe his uncle is among them; so I 
suppose they will not be a gay set; therefore, my love, you had better keep to 
our own little homestead while they are here, except when I can he with you. 
We will have some long rides in the evenings when they are at dinner by 
way of compensation.” 

Ada flqshed more deeply than the occasion seemed to warrant, and asked, 
“ Do you know Mr. Fetherston, papa ? ” 

“ N©, my love,” was the reply ; “ he has never been at the Castle since the 
late Lord Tremaine’s death, and I took my present post immediately after. 
Why do you ask, Ada ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing,” she replied; “ I saw him once at Brighton ; he is a little 
like his nephew, I think, and younger-looking than you would expect, as his 
uncle.” 

Gilbert Hartley looked half surprised at his daughter’s deepened colour, and 
for a moment a suspicion, very foreign to any previous ideas he had entertained, 
crossed his mind ; was it possible that there was any attachment on her part 
to Wilfrid’s uncle, instead of to himself? However, he had too much delicacy 
of feeling, and too much confidence in his daughter, to inquire into a maiden’s 
secrets. 

“He was some years younger than his brother, I know,” said Mr. Hartley. 
“ Still, a bachelor London life is no very good preservative of youth. At any 
rate, it only makes caution more necessary, if he is not the staid man we 
might fancy.” 

Ada cordially assented, and her father dropped the subject. No sooner, 
however, was she alone, than she fell into a no pleasant train of thought, to 
judge from her flushed cheeks and flashing eyes 

“ I will not see him, if I can help it,” she involuntarily murmured. “ It 
would be worse here, especially if Wilfrid had the least idea of the truth. 
Still, he dared not renew what I so positively cheeked, and which was so insult¬ 
ing, so intolerable. Yet, perhaps I, like a silly girl, mistook mere idle mean¬ 
ingless words for more deep and annoying intentions. However, he shall 
have no opportunity of renewing either, if I can help it. Poor dear papa, 
he need not have cautioned me not to expose myself to intrusion or observa¬ 
tion. I will not stir out, and he dares not come here.” 

A note from Lady Tremaine interrupted Ada’s reverie; it was an invitation 
to spend the next day with her, as she feared she might not see her again for 
some time. Ada felt strongly induced to decline what was so obvious a hint 
that she was only tolerated when the dowager was without visitors, but a 
secret wish to propitiate, and perhaps win the regard of Wilfrid’s mother pre¬ 
vailed, and with her father’s sanction she accepted the summons. 

Along, weary day it proved to poor Ada; Lady Tremaine took every possible 
means to convey to her the certainty of her son’s marriage with Lady Rose — 
the frequency of their meetings in London—concluding with condescending 
advice to her to keep herself very private while there were gentlemen at the 
Castle, who might take advantage of her position to be too familiar, and 
dangerously attentive to her. 

“ I thank your ladyship for your kind intentions,” was the stately reply, 
“but my father’s presence will be a sufficient preventive to impertinence, 
even if any friend of your ladyship’s could be guilty of it, which I should be 
sorry to think possible.” 

A slight blush came to the pale cheek of the viscountess at this rebuke, 
and her manner for the rest of Ada’s visit was less condescending, and more 
kind than usual. 

****** 

A week had rolled by, and Lord Tremaine, his uncle, and three of the 
expected guests, had been three days at the Castle. The young viscount and 
Ada had only met once, on a visit of the former to the Cottage, in Mr. 
Hartley’s presence, and both perhaps felt that for the present it was better 
for them not to be alone. A look, a few murmured words, and a fervent 
ressuro of the hand however, went straight to Ada’s heart, and told her that 
er lover was unchanged to her. 

And Egbert Fetherston—hour had he spent these three days ? One of 
them had been occupied with dog and gun, which however had so unluckily 
lamed him, that he was obliged to remain at home on the next; and having, 
as ho said, letters to unite, he should not he any tie on his fair sister-in-law 
for entertainment. 

He remained in his own room till the sportsmen had set off; and when all 
supposed him still in bed at that early hour, had overheard his nephew say to 
Frank Somers as they passed his room door, “ I shall call for my friend 
Hartley on our way, he is a first-rate shot. When I found Fetherston could 
not go with us, I sent to tell him we should want him, to help sport.” 

“So,” thought Fetherston, “you would not throw the father of your love 
with me, would you, Master Wilfrid; that looks strange. However, we 
shall see who can play the best game.” 

He descended to breakfast at the usual hour, humoured Lady Tremaine’s 
weaknesses by remaining even longer than usual in the breakfast-room, 
entered into all her fears and projects with zealous co-operation, and assured 
her one chief reason for persisting in his claim to the estates, was to divert 
his nephew’s attention and occupy his time. And having thus completely 
secured her good opinion and future co-operation in case of necessity, he left 
her ; and after some little delay, he took a circuitous route to the Cottage. 

Well did he know every foot of his native hills and woods, and had he been 
less occupied or less hardened in his projects, he would have repented of his 
schemes against the peace of his brother’s son, at the memories which every 
turn called up of boyhood’s innocent sports, and that brother’s protecting 
kindness. But so many and varied were the motives which actuated him, 
and so completely was he blunted by long intercourse with the world, and long 
selfish habits, that he never hesitated in his plans, but went on till he reached 
a wood communicating with the back of the Cottage grounds, and where he 
knew a gate stood at one time, which, if not open, was easily accessible. He 
was right, the gate was not only still there, but wide open ; one of the men 
having passed through, as it happened, some half hour previously with a 


quantity of faggots from the wood, and neglected to obey the strict standing 
order to close and lock it. 

Egbert Fetherston took his easy success as a good omen, and went quietly 
and deliberately along the shrubberies till he came to a small summer house, 
placed at an opening commanding an extensive view, and here, to his great 
delight, he saw the fair form of Ada Hartley sitting in an attitude of deep 
thought. The noise of his footsteps roused her, and a proud look of indignant 
resentment was on her face as she rose to receive him. 

“ Pardon my intrusion, Miss Hartley,” he said, with a deprecating and 
respectful air; “ I assure you I did not mean to offend you by thus trying to 
renew an acquaintance I remember with much pleasure.” 

“ Excuse m e, sir,” she said, preparing to leave the summer house; “I 
receive no vis itors in my father’s absence, and by no means share either 
in your wish or your memory of past acquaintance. Allow me to pass.” 

. “ 0ne moment,” he said, “you did me great injustice at our last inter¬ 
view ; I really felt what I said, and it only needed time and a slight change 
of circumstances to have deepened what was truly beginning to take root.” 

“Stop, sir,” said Ada, proudly; “I neither know nor wish to know what 
you thought or intended; what I then said I still feel more decidedly than 
ever. Allow me to return to the house.” 

“ I will say nothing to offend you, Miss Hartley, if you will sit down for 
five minutes; for that will suffice for all I wish especially to tell you while we 
are alone. Will you not believe my word, and give me a few moments ? 
You will not repent doing so, believe me.” 

Ada sat down near the door, and said impatiently: “ Well, sir, pray be 
brief. I am unused to such determined persistence in a gentleman, ’but 
I will give you the time you ask, and then I trust never again to' be 
intruded on.” 

“ Then, Miss Hartley, you must pardon me if I am forced to speak plainly 
and abruptly, at the risk of wounding your feelings. I have reason to fear 
that a near relative of mine has been trifling with you in an unjustifiable 
manner, while bound to another, and in all respects suitable alliance. I 
allude of course to my nephew, Lord Tremaine.” 

The proud blood rushed over Ada’s face and neck. “ Sir, you insult me,” 
she said, “to speak of what is the most private concern of’any woman or 
man of honour. What right have you to talk thus to me on such matters, or 
to suppose that Lord Tremaine’s engagements are of moment to me ? ” 

“The right,” said Fetherston, calmly, “ which every man of honour has— 
to protect a young and beautiful woman from deception or unhappiness, if it 
is in his power. Do not spurn my good offices, Miss Hartley; I know 
more than you imagine of my nephew’s affairs, and I also know that your 
own father and Lady Tremaine are in ignorance of his having spoken to you 
as he has. You have no one, therefore, to protect or guide you, and you are 
young and inexperienced. Will you not trust ” 

He spoke gently and calmly, and poor Ada, her face buried in her hands, 
listened with half-resentful, half-credulous feelings to his words. The first 
burst of indignation over, the young girl had indeed given way to the grief 
and shame which such language from a stranger might well produce; and 
indeed the long weeks of suspense and anxiety she had endured had weakened 
her mental and bodily powers. Tears flowed through her slender fingers as 
they covered her face, and he saw with pleasure that his plans were suc¬ 
ceeding. “ May I go on ? ” he said at last, when Ada looked up, with a pale 
but composed countenance, and seemed ready to once more leave the spot. 

“ If you have anything more to say, let it be now,” she replied coldly, “ and 
let the subject never be spoken of again.” 

“ Then, Miss Hartley, will you look at these papers ? I pledge you my 
honour they are copies of letters which actually passed between Tremaine 
and his cousin.” And he held out two papers to her ; but she drew back. 

“No, Mr. Fetherston,” said she; “I will not look at what was never 
meant to meet any eyes but the persons concerned, and which I cannot see 
can have been properly obtained by you. Be satisfied ; if you are convinced 
that your nephew is engaged to Lady Rose, it is as you would wish, and I, at 
any rate, can have nothing more to say.” 

“Your rebuke would be severe if deserved, Miss Hartley; but these 
copies were placed in my hands without my wish, or even knowledge of their 
existence, by persons who considered they ought to be known to the friends 
of such young lovers. If you do not wish to read them, I do not urge it; it 
is enough to tell you they are proofs of an engagement only waiting certain 
circumstances to be openly declared, of which you can satisfy yourself if you 
like.” 

Ada shook her head, and Fetherston now prepared to go. 

“ Ada,” he said, “ it has given me more pain than it has you, to say what 
I have had to tell this morning. You little know the deep interest aud 
tenderness with which you have inspired me from the moment we first met; 
and there are now matters pending which may enable me more openly to 
attempt to gain your regard. I do not even ask for it now ; perhaps I may 
never obtain it; but remember that in Egbert Fetherston you have ever a 
devoted and true friend.” 

He took her passive hand, for she scarcely knew what he said or did, 
pressed it to his lips, and was gone. He walked rapidly till once more in the 
wood, then slackened his pace, and gave way to deep thought. 

“ Yes,” he muttered; “she is lovelier and more high-bred than ever j and 
if I succeed in this affair she shall be mine, if human wit and perseverance 
can win her. At my age—confound it—to have so young and new a creature 
for a wife, will have all the prestige I want, even if she has not high birth; 
and, by the way, many of these yeomen have more ancient blood in their veins 
than peers. Well, I shall do pretty well, if I get first all the pleasures of a 
bachelor’s life, and then settle down at thirty-five, with between three and 
four thousand a year, and a lovely young wife. And Wilfrid can have his 
cousin and her fortune as compensation.” 

He now walked briskly on, and gaining* the house by a side door, went to 
his room, and was deeply engaged in writing when summoned to luncheon. 
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The sportsmen came home to a late dinner, and Lord Tremaine told his 
mother that he had tried in vain to bring Hartley with them. 

“ Yes,” said Somers, “he is a splendid fellow; about the best shot I ever 
saw; and such a frank, fine fellow! I never saw a finer specimen of his 
class in my life; and a noble class it is, I always say.” 

“ Of more ancient descent than many of us,” observed Fetherston, quietly; 
“ though of course that does not alter their position in society, unless they 
have w°ealth and education to back it.” 

Lady Tremaine looked rather uneasy at this dialogue, and changed the 
suWect as rapidly as possible. 

It was well for Ada that some time did elapse before her father’s return, or 
she could scarcely have concealed the deep grief she was suffering. Her love 
for Wilfrid had been fostered by her solitude, and had become deep and true 
as her nature could so well feel, though of but recent growth. There was a 
peculiar charm too about him which ever seemed to touch and win hearts, 
a mixture of tenderness and frankness, of noble qualities and youthful 
buoyancy and light-heartedness, and a fascination of manner more easily felt 
than described. And thus, in her secluded position, and with her power of 
appreciating all this, could it be wondered if Ada’s heart was wholly won, 
and that now, when the pang of losing him was increased by his apparent 
treachery, the sorrow was almost more than she could bear, and she had 
remained crushed and bowed down by the blow long after Fetherston had 
left her. 

But Ada was a girl of no common character, and ere long she began to 
reason more calmly on the circumstances of the case than she had power to 
do at first. It was strange that a man like Fetherston should take so much 
trouble to serve a young girl of whom he knew so little, and who had ever 
repelled his advances; but then he had offered her papers to read, and 
though these might not be genuine—and the thought was inexpressibly 
sweet—she hardly dared think that any man would dare to impose a forgery 
for so comparatively trifling an object. She disliked and distrusted Egbert 
Fetherston; he had annoyed her on their slight previous acquaintance by 
admiration and attentions more open and less respectful than he would have 
ventured on to a girl in his own station, and Ada had haughtily and 
disdainfully asserted her own dignity on more than one occasion. 

It might perhaps have been this very circumstance which had fixed Fether- 
ston’s passing and idle fancy; he at once admired the lofty spirit and proud 
dignity of the young girl, and was piqued by the way in which she repelled 
his advances; and not even the lapse of months nor the distractions of a 
London season had been able to obliterate the impression she had made. 
And then there was no small excitement in the rivalry with his nephew, and 
a perverse sort of annoyance in the idea of the mortification Wilfrid would 
feel at being rejected for a man more than ten years his senior, and his 
inferior in rank and fortun^f It was a game worth the attention of Egbert 
Fetherston. 

Long before the return of her father Ada had dried her tears, and^ nerved 
herself to bear and conceal her new sorrow. She would try to remain quiet 
and passive for the present; to avoid Lord Tremaine as much as possible, and 
treat him with quiet dignity when they met, without one look or word which 
could recall the past; and, at any cost, conceal from her father the wound to 
her feelings and her pride. She was a brave girl, but it needed resort to the 
woman’s excuse, a headache, to account for the pale cheek and heavy eyes 
which attracted her father’s attention on his return that evening. 

(To be continued.) 


WORDS TO REMEMBER. 

Words to remember are those that are spoken 

From lips that are breathing the tones of the heart, 

Cherish’d like vows that are not to he broken— 

These from our memories ne’er should depart. 

The voice of the stranger may charm for a season, 

The song of the syren the moment may please; 

But the words of a friend breathing love wed to reason, 

Words to remember and cherish are these. 

Words to remember are those that are plighted 

When young hearts are blending their earliest vow*; 

For hearts like the flowers of spring may be blighted, 

And drop like the blossoms that fall from the boughs; 

But time cannot alter the voice of affection, 

Though seasons may change both the flowers and the trees, 

For youthful love’s tones, amid joy and dejection, 

Words to remember and cherish are these. Annie. 

Education for'Gtrls. —The confusion between a good and a laborious 
education is one of the commonest of the errors into which careless observers 
fall. It is one of the advantages of the present state of literature, that people 
who have not the power of going through a laborious course of study may 
easily obtain a considerable amount of valuable material for thought. Till 
the physical constitution of women alters, they will never be able to sustain 
the physical labour of the education given to men. A girl could no more 
learn her brother’s lessons than she could play at her brother’s games, for her 
brain and her nervous system are as much weaker than his as her arms and 
legs. But though she is not so strong, she is quite as able within the limits 
of her strength ; and we think that the experience of most of our readers will 
bear us out in the assertion, that women are quite as competent and quite as 
willing to take an intelligent part in general conversation, or to give sound 
and wise advice upon private affairs* as their fathers, husbands, or brothers.— 
Saturday Review, 


NOT HAPPY—AND WHY. 

A STORY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

No, he was not happy. And of course there existed a reason why Mr 
Holbrook was not happy. Conditions of mind are not accidental; they are 
dependent on causes that may be clearly traced. 

The cause did not lie in any deficiency as to this world’s goods. No; nor 
in any lack of luxuries, or home-comforts. His domestic establishment was com¬ 
plete ; or rather his establishments were so—for Mr. Holbrook had a country 
house as well as a town house; and taste and wealth had combined to enrich 
them with both internal and external beauty. 

Time was when only one establishment existed—the town house, and that 
was nothing very ambitious; but, for home joy and home comfort, it gave 
ample dwelling place—for these are guests easily satisfied. Their existence 
rests not in anything merely external. 

Nothing very ambitious, we said. But as wealth came flowing in upon 
Mr. Holbrook, he grew ambitious to let some of his neighbours see the golden 
fringe on the outer mantle of his prosperity. To this a certain feeling of 
unrest impelled him. Mere possession gave not the inward satisfaction 
promised. He had made haste to get rich, because, in manhood’s early 
spring-time, gold seemed the greatest good. “ To be rich is to be happy ”— 
so he read the aphorism. 

But in his case, as in that of others, wealth did not bring happiness. It 
must be used as a means to happiness. That was something learned in the 
right direction; but, as he learned it, it could scarcely be called the alphabet 
of true wisdom. Using wealth as a means of happiness, was a different 
thing in his mind from what it is in the mind of a philanthropist. 

“ I will build me an elegant house,” said Mr. Holbrook, and the purpose 
gave his labouring heart an easier motion. Then thought grew busy in this 
direction—pleasantly busy. He consulted an architect; looked at plans; 
examined locations; discussed materials, style, and arrangement of rooms. 
How interested his mind became! How full of pleasant exhilaration ! His 
first idea of a house gradually lost its attractions; he must have something 
more costly and imposing than that. 

“ When I build, people will expect to see something handsome.” So said 
Mr. Holbrook; and in saying it, he gave people more credit for interest in 
him than was legitimately their due. 

Mr. Holbrook built his fine house. Its exterior was architecturally impos¬ 
ing and beautiful; its interior the very perfection of order, elegance, and 
convenience. But the leading end, in his mind, through all the interesting 
progress of this edifice towards completion, was a mean and unworthy one; 
and just in the degree that a man’s end in any work is mean and unworthy, 
will be the degree of his failure to realize happiness in its attainment. Home 
comfort had, in almost every case, been a secondary thing in the mind of Mr. 
Holbrook. He was building a house more with the end of securing public 
commendation than domestic felicity. 

This being so, it is not surprising that, in the actual possession of his 
palace-home, he failed to attain the anticipated delight towards which his 
mind had been reaching. In a little while his eyes ceased to range over 
frescoed ceilings, art-covered walls, rich furniture and carpets. Spacious as 
were the apartments, his thought went soaring beyond them. Almost innume¬ 
rable as were the articles of taste and luxury gathered within the walls ol 
his dwelling, they failed of more than a passing interest. He found himself 
sighing amid his splendours; sighing for something only dimly shadowed in 
his thought—its very dimness giving the impression of a good unattainable. 
To this, a positive element of disquietude was added. The three days’ wonder 
"created by his architectural achievement had already passed; and his fine 
house was being dwarfed by the erection of another on the opposite side of the 
square, so far beyond his in cost and imposing elegance of design, that eyes 
once admiringly turned to his palace-home, must now only see its inferiority 
to the other. 

In the new dwelling-place of Mr. Holbrook, no higher domestic happiness 
than existed in the old one was found. Nay, if the truth must be told, hap¬ 
piness had decreased inversely to the increasing splendour. This was not 
because of any law inherent in the case. The family of Mr. Holbrook might 
have been happier in their new home than they had ever been in their old 
one. But the elements of their happiness would have been grounded in a very 
different soil from love of self and the world. 

The unrest of Mr. Holbrook’s mind impelled it to search for some new 
source of interest. Mere money-getting and money-hoarding had ceased to 
meet the demands of his nature. He could not sit down and find a soul- 
satisfying pleasure in counting his gold. He must use it as a power to wrest 
happiness from the elements around him. 

Next in order came his country house, and nearly three years of time were 
expended in the erection of this, and the laying out of gardens, wallcs, and 
lawns, the planting of trees and shrubbery, the building of hot-houses and 
graperies. But when all this was finished, and the interest and excitement 
attendant on the thought, planning, and working involved had died away, he 
sat down in the Eden his hand had created, and did not find in it the Eden 
of his imagination. It was perfect as a garden of beauty and delight; but 
its perfection did not fill his soul with interior joy. For him there was a 
trailing serpent among its flowery parterres. 

No, Mr. Holbrook was not happy. We said so in the beginning, and 
repeat it here. He had gathered for enjoyment vastly beyond what it is 
possible for any man to enjoy alone, and still he was stretching out his 
hands, and drawing in more, seeking therein for the soul-delights that ever 
flit as a deceptive jack-a-lantern before the selfish and worldly-minded. Busi¬ 
ness cares oppressed him, trade brought many anxieties ; fear of loss troubled 
his peace at times, aiid drove sleep from his pillow. Town house and country 
house had failed as investments that were to yield certain happiness. He 
dwelt in one during the season, and in the other when London goes out of 
town. In the former, looking away fjom the disquiet of the present, he 
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pictured the rural delights of the coming season of blossom and fruitage, and 
when that came round, his eyes turned back to his town home as most de¬ 
sirable. And so the years caine and went, but happiness lay still in the dis¬ 
tant future. 

Mr. Holbrook was like a hand, or an eye, or an arm, which morbidly 
endeavburs to appropriate to its own use alone the blood flows in from 
the common heart for the common good. Congestion anu mnLunmation were 
the consequence. He was oppressed and feverish. He received all the freely 
giving arteries brought, but obstructed every panting vein, and sought to keep 
in his small individual organism the life blood designed for the sustenance of 
many. 

As in the human body, so in the larger body of human society, this 
attempt of any member to use, for his own good alone, a larger share of 
vital blood than health requires, is always attended by pain and disability. 
The blood, struggling with impediments, passes onward by the impelling 
force that quickens instead of retarding its strokes, and completes, steadily, 
its circles of life, but completes them in as steadily increasing pain to the 
obstructing member. It cannot wholly obstruct, except in death to itself. 
The normal social law is as unchanging as the normal physical law. No 
man who lives for himself alone can be happy. It is just as impossible for 
an eye or a hand, endeavouring to see for itself alone, or to work for itself 
alone, to be in health. 

So Mr. Holbrook had proved in an experience of over thirty years of mere 
selfish appropriation ; and now, at fifty-five, with all the external good that 
wealth can give, we find him unhappy. Not unhappy because he is rich. No; 
a man may be rich, and yet know as much of human bliss as comes to the lot of 
mortals. But he is unhappy, as hundreds and hundreds of thousands are 
unhappy, simply because he has cared for no one outside of the narrow circle 
of his home; and never used his wealth or influence, except in a reluctant, 
compulsory way, in any generous efforts to serve the common good. He has 
grown plethoric. In vain the absorbant system strives to appropriate the 
teeming richness of the too abundant blood; its power has long ago been 
overtasked; it cannot do its work. 

And so, at fifty-five, Mr. Holbrook, rich and envied—people envy in a very 
blind way—found that life, on his plan, was looking very much like a failure. 
Gold, once dazzling his eyes as the greatest good in life, palatial elegance, 
honour among men—all these were m his possession, and yet the phantom 
happiness smiled on him more faintly than ever, and flitted further into the 
shadowy distance. 

An old school-friend came to visit Mr. Holbrook in his beautiful country 
home in the flush of a luxuriant summer, when his acres of lawn and garden 
were green with the softest grassy velvet, and starry with a thousand-hued 
blossoms; an old school-friend, whose life had not been so successful in the 
common acceptation of the word, but more successful in its higher and truer 
signification. He had tried to look upon man as his fellow; to regard him¬ 
self as a part of society, with duties and responsibilities; and thus regarding 
himself, he had been a dispenser of benefits as well as a receiver—proving, 
in many sweet instances, that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

“ All this does not make you happy,” he said to Mr. Holbrook, on the day 
after his arrival, speaking with the frankness of an old and warmly-welcomed 
friend. 

“ Happy! ” returned Mr. Holbrook, his very tone repelling the word. 
“ There’s no such thing as happiness. It’s a deluding phantom.” 

But his friend answered, in quiet tones, “ A man may be happy in this life.” 

“ I doubt it,” replied Mr. Holbrook. “Wealth does not bring it, that is 
certain. Rich men are no happier than poor men. It is not, then, the con¬ 
dition that brings the peace, tranquillity, and satisfaction we sigh for. Ah, 
my friend, it is a sad thing for a man, at fifty-five—a man who has aimed 
high in the world, and hit his mark besides—to discover that something is 
wrong in his calculations; that the grand result he sought to reach does not 
include happiness. Alas! that it is so. And if I read my neighbours aright, 
the parallelism of our experience is complete. Yes, there is something wrong. 
What is it, my friend ? ” And Mr. Holbrook looked at his old school-fellow 
with the earnestness of a man who sought an answer to his question. 

“ All unhappiness,” replied the friend, “ comes from some violation of the 
inherent law of our being. Society is only a man in the larger form, and in 
it there is a correspondence to even our very physical constitution. Assuming 
this as the groundwork of illustration in attempting to reach an answer to 
your question, I take this piece of twine and tie it around your finger below 
the second joint. Now we have a violation of the law governing the circu¬ 
lation of the blood, and a serious obstruction is the consequence. Your finger 
holds a larger supply of the rich juices that feed the toiling members than it 
can possibly appropriate to any use, and so swells and grows purple with 
congestion. Now, as the engorgement increases, pain is felt—pain, not only 
in the finger, but along the arm; and should the violation still go on, the 
whole body would suffer in a degree, but the finger most of all. I remove 
the cord, and the swollen flesh subsides. It is purple no longer. The pain 
and uneasiness are gone. There is a lesson for you in this, Mr. Holbrook. 
Does the text of my illustration need a paraphrase ?” 

“ Go on,” said the merchant. 

“Youare the congested finger,” said his friend. 

“What?” said Mr. Holbrook. 

“You have received, and are receiving, of this world’s goods, more than 
you can possibly use in any orderly way of life,” replied his friend, “looking 
simply to the common needs and demands of yourself and family. Is it not 
so ? Think.” 

“I am rich,” said Mr. Holbrook; “but my riches have come through 
honourable devotion to business. Trade, Dot trick and speculation, has filled 
my coffers. There is no stain on my escutcheon.” 

“ I can believe that, sir,” said his friend, “ and yet I see you as a congested, 
and not a healthy working member of thfc common social body. So far as 
you are engaged in legitimate trade, so far you are acting in an orderly 


relation. But, are you not regarding yourself alone, in your employments 
and accumulations ? Do you ever soberly think of being of use to others, or 
seek to serve others. Like your eye and hand, do you see for the whole and 
work for the whole ? ” 

“ If I get your drift,” said the merchant, “ you would have me scatter my 
wealth in charitable deeds, and thus get rid of the congestion to which you 
refer.” 

“No,” said his friend. 

“ What tnen ? ” asked Mr. Holbrook. 

“ I would have you,” replied the friend, “ first turn your eyes away from 
yourself, and out upon the great social body of which vou form a part. It is 
a diseased body, because its members are more or less diseased. Its great 
heart beats in quick, strong, feverish pulsations, sending the poorly vitalized 
blood through obstructed channels. Endowed with large means and influence, 
you have power to do good in a wider range than most men. You can aid 
this common body in its efforts towards a higher and truer life ; and in thus 
giving unselfish aid, states of tranquillity and deep interior peace will come 
to you as a reward.” 

Mr. Holbrook cast his eyes upon the ground and sat for some time in 
thoughtful silence. 

“ I see a glimmer of truth in what you say,” he remarked, looking up at 
his friend. “Society is held together and sustained by a great system of 
reciprocal uses; though men, in entering into them, are moved only by 
selfish instincts.” 

“ But,” said the friend, “ if a generous regard for their neighbours governed 
all men in their employments, they would work from a higher principle and 
have a higher reward. While no less prosperous, an iuward delight would 
flow from possession as the correspondent of good service done to others.” 

“ A dream of Arcadia,” said Mr. Holbrook, smiling. 

“No,” said his friend, “simply an image of society in right order; that is, 
as God designed it to be; and as it must be, ere true happiness can dwell 
among the sons of men. My dear old friend,” added the visitor, “let me 
give you this great truth on which to ponder; you will see it clearer, I trust, 
hereafter, than now. Just in the degree that men regard the good of 
others in their feelings, thoughts, and actions, will they be happy; and in 
just the degree that they regard only themselves, will they be miserable. 
We must, like healthy bodily organs, do our part for the common good, or 
we shall become morally congested and diseased; and of course, bear about 
with us perpetual states of disquietude or pain. The truth which I have 
given you to ponder, is based on the laws of social life and order originally 
ordained of God. As we depart from these, must not the consequence 
be pain? In the degree that we keep them, must not happiness fill our 
hearts ? The proposition needs no forcing—no illustration—it is simply 
self-evident.” 

“ I will think on what you have said,” replied the merchant. “ It sounded 
strangely at first; but I see it differently now. Alas! how far from 
the true paths our feet have wandered, and the way back has no attrac¬ 
tions.” 

“No attractions while we think only of ourselves,” said his friend; “ but, 
if we permit our hearts to go out in a generous regard for others, we shall 
soon find it a pleasant, flower-strewn way. Then, and then only, shall we begin 
to comprehend the true meaning of happiness, a word that is on all lips; and 
of a state after which every human heart aspires with irrepressible longings.” 

T. IS. A. 


THE OLD HARVESTMAN. 


’Tis many years ago, Tom, 

Since you and L were young, 

And learned to plough and sow, Tom, 
Light-hearted, bravo, and strong. 

Oft ere the lark had hail’d the morn. 

Or ere the rising sun 
Had kiss'd the dewdrops from the thorn, 
Our day s work was begun. 

Ah ! that’s a while ago, Tom, 

A long while ago. 

'Tis many years ago, Tom, 

Though still in memory clear, 

When we could reap or mow, Tom, 

With any, far or near ; 

None braver toil’d as harvest lord, 


Or piled tne lofty wain. 

Or bliLi.er round the iestivo board, 

When noused the golden grain. 

Ah ! that's u while ago, Tom, 

A long while ago. 

'Tis many years ago, Tom, 

Since, in my manly pride, 

I took, for w sal or woe, Tom, 

Your sister for my bride ; 

Since then we’ve reap’d and mow’d, Tom, 
Till now we scarce can hear 
From the last passing load, Tom, 

The welcome harvest cheer 
We sang a while ago, Tom, 

A long while ago. 

T. L. 


An Old Tube. —The oldest known tree, the age of which is historically 
determined, is the sacred fig-tree of Anarajapoura, in Ceylon. It was planted 
by King Devinipiatissa, in the year 288 b.c. ; aDd its history from that date 
is preserved by a mass of documentary and traditional evidence. It has been 
described by the Chinese traveller, Fa Hiam, in the year 414, and by 
the earliest Europeans who visited it, in about the same terms. It still 
flourishes, and is an object of worship to the Buddhists of the island. 

Wolf Hunt in Russia. —This is a favourite amusement in Russia, and 
is practised by tying a hapless pig behind a hunting carriage, called a troika, 
by a rope 30 or 40 feet long. Then the driver whips up, and the pig, made 
to travel fast, squeals. It is known that this animal lias excellent lungs, 
and he now uses them to the utmost. Soon the wolves give chase, snapping 
af the poor pig, which makes more noise than ever. Several huntsmen are in 
the troika ., who drop the wolves very rapidly—every one killed furnishing a 
mouthful to keep up the courage of the pack. A skilful driver directs the 
horses, which, becoming frantic with fear—for horses dread wolves exceedingly 
—travel at a furious speed. Sometimes thousands of wolves follow the troika , 
and spreading like a crescent, even encircle it, which makes it bad for the 
hunters. If the troika happens to upset, the whole party, horses, huntsmen, 
pig, and all may chance to be devoured. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exeter.— You arc unjust in your strictures on women, 
but at this festive season we cannot afford to indulge 
in harsh reproof, so we will reason with you and 
others who so ungraciously think like you. There is 
a uniform system of Christianity accepted among the 
nations that claim to be styled civilised but no uni¬ 
form system of treatment for women. The interpre¬ 
tations of the law of kindness for her varies with the 
climate or the race. In England a husband may give 
his wife reasonable chastisement—the exact amount 
is left to the discretion of a married police-magistrate ; 
in France he cannot, but must appeal to a civil tri¬ 
bunal. In Roman Catholic countries there is pre¬ 
sented to her the alternative of becoming a nun, or 
the wife of a man she may never like, much less love. 
In Protestant lands she has a kind of option as 
regards her future life ; but she is so trained to regard 
money as the genius of happiness, that her will in 
this respect is of a very negative character. Some 
countries allow of a divorce, others do not; and if we 
descend to minor details, we shall find a sad jumble of 
heterogeneous usages. For instance, women have 
ostensibly a voice in the choice of their husbands, but 
this is neutralised by extraneous influences. Among 
the better orders of France, Italy, and Spain, girls are 
secluded from society—they are not thought fit com¬ 
panions for young men. They consequently have no 
opportunities of judging of the character of their 
future husbands, but are taught to submit entirely to 
the discipline of their parents, and to take such 
husbands as are provided for them. They are taken 
from school to be married, and of course consider 
themselves what they were not before—free. The 
English girl, on the contrary, enjoys before marriage 
the utmost liberty consistent with decorum; after 
marriage she must submit in all reason to the will of 
her husband. 


A Cousin.— People to be good should not be selfish. It 
has been maintained by both ancient and modern 
philosophers that the great secret of morals is love ; or 
a going out of our own nature, and an identification 
with the beautiful which exists in thought, action, or 
person, not our own. A man to be greatly good must 
ituagine instantly and comprehensively; he must put 
himself in the place of another and of many others; 
the pains and pleasures of his speeies must become his 
own. The grand instrument of moral good is the 
imagination, and poetry administers to the effect 
by acting upon the cause. Poetry enlarges the 
circumference of the imagination by replenishing it 
with thoughts of ever-new delight, which have the 
power of attracting and assimilating to their own 
nature all other thoughts, ajul which form new inter¬ 
vals and interstices, whose TOid for ever craves food. 
Poetry strengthens the faculty, which is the organ of 
the moral nature of man, in the same manner as 
exercise strengthens a limb. But this poetry has 
a twofold origin—it is of God, and through Him of man. 
It may be acquired, and afterwards cultivated, and 
when brought to a comparative degree of perfection, 
enlisted in the service of all our thoughts and actions. 
We perceive its influence in all the transactions of 
life, and trace it in ourselves as we do sunlight break¬ 
ing through a noon-day cloud, and flooding the dark 
green of a broad meadow. 

Passion Flower. —You are married, and must en¬ 
deavour to be a good wife. The affections are dual. 
The familiar phrase, “they took a fancy to each 
other,” is strictly correct. The outward appearance of 
two young people may be widely different, but each 
will have something beyond it which will attract them 
to each other immediately. Their inner lives even at 
first sight mutually correspond. The one sees in the 
other traits similar to its own, and the outer life forth¬ 
with seizes hold of the conviction, and gives it form 
and substance. This is the whole secret of love at 
first sight, also the origin of friendship, the bond 
between races—the intelligence that pervades the 
uuiversc. Its manifestations cling to every individual 
as leaves do upon the trees, and its study, we are con¬ 
vinced, would afford a clue to the operation of all such 
phenomena as the divination of the ancients, or the 
mesmerism of modern times. The inner life is the 
soul of the universe—the clement that spiritualises all 
things ; and whatever name we may give it, or how¬ 
ever its separate identity may puzzle our understand¬ 
ings, we arc always sensible that it is about and 
within us. It is the “still small voice” whose faintest 
echo is heard above the howling of the tempest, the 
roar of battle, or the deep-throated whirl of every-day 


life. 


Minnie M. — As orators love applause, so do women 
flattery. It is part of the food that nourishes their 
natural vanity. Authors, in this respect, are very 
much like women. Praise them, and they strut about 
in society like peacocks that have been dieted all their 
lives on attar of roses. But, to be serious ; a woman 
cannot be too much flattered. Her personal charms 
demand it, and her worth commands it. And we may 
also add, that society is one huge system of flattery. 
If there were not some gloss on the velvet it would not 
be worth wearing. 

C odfrey Markland wishes, without giving her offence, 
to “discard” a young lady to whom he has paid atten¬ 
tions, but for whom he has no love, and seeks our aid. 
In the first place “ discard” is not the word ; in the 
second, you hardly doserve our advice. The error lies 
in your “paying attention," which you ought not to 
have done. It is all very funny no doubt for the 
flirters, male or female, but it is "death to the flirtees. 
Rcnoembor the fable of the boys and the frogs, and bo 
more cautious. Giadually cease your attentions, and 
try absence. 


An English Girl. — You must toss oant to the idle 
winds, and have some faith in the destiny of your sex. 
Woman, with freedom in her grasp, must work out her 
own regeneration. Her moral mission is that of love. 
Her mental one, that of instruction. Man invents—she 
teaches ; and therein lies the whole of her mental mis¬ 
sion. Her quick perceptive powers qualify her for the 
task. Nature designed her for the office of school¬ 
mistress as well as that of the mothei o.- Lu.ia<v..iu ; 
and a French writer beautifully observes, “ A child will 
twice doubt the mind of his father before he will once 
doubt the heart of his mother.” And liow much 
more would it trust the mind of that mother if that 
mind corresponded in richness to her heart! Her per¬ 
suasive energy would be turned into a new channel, 
and she would be enabled to complete the work of 
training which she had so devotedly commenced. 
Woman’s intellectual mission comprises much more 
than this, before her promised social, moral, and mental 
equality with man can be securely established; but 
this is tho ordained preliminary. She must be the 
instructress of the human race. At present she dis¬ 
charges that responsibility as well as her mental 
resources will allow her, and earns as a reward the 
almost universal acknowledgment that all “clever 
sons are the offspring of their mothers.” But the sphere 
of her usefulness must be enlarged before she can 
have passed over even the rudiments of this her last 
mission. To do this, she must commence with herself, 
and satisfactorilyv demonstrate that ‘ ‘ she openeth her 
mouth with wisdom—her tongue is the law of kind¬ 
ness.” It should be her constant study to know best 
how she could sharpen her instincts and enlarge her 
brain, so that she may understand that by her moral 
mission she is to purify, exalt, and adorn; by her 
intellectual, to sow the seeds, nurture the soil, and 
impart vitality and direction to the development of 
the mind and soul in both sexes. 

A Young Engineer. —Apropos to your inquiry, we have 
received the following from the Secretary of the 
Marine Department of the Board of Trade; and 
they think it right to impress upon the Surveyors, 
and through them upon the masters and owners of tho 
vessels which they survey, the two following points :— 
“1. That there is no provision in the Merchant Ship¬ 
ping Act, 1854, exempting the owner of any vessel, on 
the ground that she has been surveyed by the Board of 
Trade Surveyors, from any liability, civil or criminal, 
to which he would otherwise be subject.—2. That it is 
clearly the duty of the masters and engineers of ves¬ 
sels to see, in the intervals between the surveys, that 
the Government safety valve, as well as the other 
safety valves, and the rest of the machinery, are in 
proper working order.” The Act of Parliament requires 
the Government safety valve to be out of the control 
of the engineer when the steam is up; but this enact¬ 
ment, far from implying that he is not to have access 
to it, and to see to its working, at proper intervals 
when the vessel is in port, rather implies the con¬ 
trary; and the Master should take care that the 
Engineer has access to it for this purpose. 

D. Grant.— The authorship of the words and the music 
of our national anthem is unknown, though the most 
probable conjecture is that which attributes the 
words to John Bull, made Doctor of Music in 1591, at 
Oxford, upon his appointment as organist to the 
Chapel Royal. He was tho first professor of Music 
at the Gi-esham College. The music itself is much 
older, but whether founded on a German or English 
original, is still more uncertain than the authorship of 
the words. Perhaps, after all, both may have been 
suggested by some old English ballad ; for before that 
period ballads formed the popular literature of the 
country. Some affirm that the words were written in 
the reign of James II. when William of Orange was 
hovering on the coast, and that when the latter became 
king, it was a treasonable song, like “Charley over 
the Water ” at a later period. Henry Carey’s son laid 
claim to it as a production of his father, who died in 
17-13, but gained no credit, as when Dr. Arne arranged 
it, during the rebellion of 1745, for Drury Lane, the 
author was “unknown. 

Edwin the Hermit writes a very sensible and kind 
letter, in which he thanks us for the good we have 
done him, and the consolation which he is sure our 
advice must carry to the homes of many. The public, 
in general, he says, must be greatly indebted to us, 
and they surely cannot ever think of us but as a friend. 
We sincerely hope not. The public, which we have 
never flattered, is in want of good and honest advisers. 
We all are. We all inherit hours of darkness, and 
doubt, and trouble, when we find that a word in 
season is “good ” indeed, and when a kindly 
drop of ink 

Falling like deio upon a thought , induces 
Th'it which makes hundreds, perhaps thousands, think ; 
and unless we honestly tried to fulfil our mission, wc 
were nothing worth.—“Unkcd” means uncouth, tho 
old spelling of which, unketh , you will find it both in 
Webster’s and in Richardson’s dictionaries. It comes 
from the Teutonic, unke, deformity, ugliness. 

Maiden’s Blush. —You are in a tantalising difficulty. 
You love, and are not sure that your affection is re¬ 
turned ; and yet, from friendship, you are obliged to 
visit at a house where “ your bright particular star ” 
is a welcome guest.—Well, you cannot be impolite or 
ungracious, but do not be too demonstrative. The 
downcast eye and timid blush are expressions of feel¬ 
ing which all young men of common discernment can 
understand. There is a good deal of meaning also in 
the clasping of hand. Tho velvet pressure is poetry, 
and when eye and hand sympathise, the tongue will 
not be slow to find tlio.so tond utterances which make 
young hearts beat to tho music of that universal prin¬ 
ciple—Love. 


Bombay.— Church courtships seldom lead to any thing 
but disappointment. Fathers do not think too well of 
youngsters who commence manhood by being hypo¬ 
crites—by pretending to pay respect to religion, but 
only use it as a cloak for some sinister purpose. If you 
think well of the lady, let her say her prayers in 
peace, whilst you do the same, instead of staring her 
out of countenance, and rendering yourself a nuisance 
to her family. A sensible girl does not like such open 
idolatry. To win her you must enshrine her image in 
a temple sacred to it alone ; and to do this, wait till 
you have got the intro<Wdou to her family through 
her brothor; and even then, recollect “tho more haste 
the less speed.” 

Corinne. —We decline to insert any uncomplimentary 
remarks upon any set of gentlemen inhabitants of your 
town or of elsewhere. If your charms are sufficient, 
and (let us say it in a whisper!) your fortune ample, 
you will soon find the gentlemen of Cray ford not en¬ 
tirely blind to either. As for their present predi¬ 
lection for the companionship of tlioir own sex, and 
for drilling, we can only say that we think them very 
sensible young men. We have again to assure our Corre¬ 
spondents that our columns are not to be made the 
medium for spiteful slander or angry recrimination. 

Pluto. —You complain that your sweetheart having had 
a former lover, you wish to obliterate the remembrance 
of him from her heart, and you find it difficult to do 
so.—All the better for you. If she be faithful to the 
love of one, she will bo so to yours. Time alone and 
kindness, couplod with unvarying attention on your 

part, can perform that wonder which you wish.-The 

recipe you require will be found in No. 520. 

R. M. B.—Four or five, according to the placing of the 
acant in speaking, or the comma in writing; as you 
put it five, as a quintet, and there is no catch in the 
words, which is probably what was intended. 

Nothing More. —To renovate waterproof coats or 
leggings, apply a solution of gutta pereha, or a solution 
of India rubber. Apply to Mr. Bird, 3, Winsley 
Street, Oxford Street. 

Mary S.—You will find how to keep oysters in the 
country fresh for weeks, in The Oyster; Where, How , 
and When to Find, Breed, Cook , and Fat It. Is. byjjost. 

Wilt Thou Love Me when I’m Old? — Permission is 
requested to set to music the lines thus entitled, which 
appeared in No. 919. 

Other Communications Received. —J. C.—J. C. L.— 
J. H. G.—T. M.—W. B.—G. T. S.—T. V. T.— Cecilia.— 
Fatherless (the Funds arc the safest; where a greater 
rate of interest is permanently paid thei'e will always 
be risk). —Caroline Charlotte (yes ; to both ques¬ 
tions).— Beatrice Lisle (never give your likeness to a 
gentleman, not a relative or very old friend, unless 
you .are engaged to be married to him).— Maude 
Evangeline St. C. (yes, if you are also a fair needle¬ 
woman).—A. B. (Hugh Miller’s Red Sandstone , and 
Owen’s Pakeantology). —A Widow (we cannot answer 
questions as to the stability of Insurance Offices).— 
Fosco (August 8, 1850).—F. D. (Mr. Mann, Duncan 
Street, Leeds; 6d.).— Recluse (nobody will call till 
after the new resident has been to church or chapel; 
not to morning callers).— Pauvre Enfant (with a t ; 
see reply to Genivra F.).—F. P. (no).—J. W. B. (wrong, 
and highly derogatoryX— Lyra (she has collected her 
poems, and printed them in a volume). — Werner (the 
real estate to the eldest son ; the widow one-third of 
the personal, and the other two-thirds equally amongst 
all the children).— Genivra F. (bo firm and decide, 
unless you wish to die under a willow, or to take up 
with a crooked stick when all the straight ones are 
gone).— Grace M. (such places maybe objected to, and 
should bo given up at his request; yes, with care and 
economy).— Ada Mary (use good small round-hand 
copies; the hand you havo been copying is getting 
quite out of date).— ELFLEDA(tbcy are rolled out, when 
at a moderate temperature, between steel rollers).— 
S. J. (no difference).— Isabella (it arises principally 
from want of action of the skin ; take a bath moro 
frequently).— Florenda (glycerine jelly; raw ice is 
injurious to health).— Peoni”( wear a veil).—A. F. Y. S. 
(cold cream soap is the mildest made ; alum is hurtful). 
Hopwood and Aaron B. (apply to Mr. Goodman, book¬ 
seller, 407, Strand, W. C.).— Telescope (seo our reply 
to J.L. in No. 917).— Laura (see Nos. 493 and 499).— 
W.H.A. (see No. 393). 


Price One Shilling, post free, with Illustrations IY 
George Cruikshank, M ‘Connell, and Johnson, 



Family Herald Office, 421. Strand, W.C. 


Price One Shilling, post free. 

T E VIENNOIS. — THE VIENNESE. 

JU All the Steps and Figures in the new Quadrille are 
given in Mrs. Henderson’s BALL ROOM GUIDE—the 
best published. 

Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C. 

CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

One Penny each, or both post free, 3d. 

T H E BOV’S NUMBER 

of the FAMILY HERALD; containing 170 out¬ 
door Games and in-door Amusements for tho .year 
round. 

■ n H E GIRL’S N U M B E R 

JL of the FAMILY HERALD; containing 150 Re¬ 
creations and Pastimes lor Summer Days and Winter 
Evenings. 

Family Herald Office, 121, Strand, W.C. 
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FAMILY HERALD. 


MAKE YOUR WILLS. 


M. do Montalembcrt, whoso temperate admiration of the liberties and cha¬ 
racter of Englishmen is worth listening to, the more so as he differs from us 
upon many "vital points, cites as one of our great privileges, one which has also 
an immense influence upon us—that of libre arbitrement (untrammelled 
control)—the power of making our own wills, and of willing our personal 
property to any one whom we may wish. This is a great privilege, and we 
ought to be proud of it; but as "sweet flowers distil poisons, and the best 
things, when abused, are the worst,—so this has proved an eccentric one in its 
use, no doubt, as many follow the poet’s advice, and “Die and endow a 
college or a cat,” whilst others pension Pincher or a parrot, or leave an 
annual leg of mutton to be climbed for, or a new hat to a beadle, a new blue 
gown, coal-scuttle bonnet, and pint of tea to poor women ; a handle to the 
village pump, or ornamental pipes to the church organ. There is no end to 
an Englishman’s eccentricities, and he is eccentric in death as in life. He 
will perpetuate a quarrej. or found a college prize; endow an almshouse or 
explore the Arctic Regions by his will; nay, he has been known to do worse 
things than these, as we shall hereafter sec. 

There is not a more solemn instrument in the world than a will, and 
although it never should be the last act of a man, yet it will always be 
reckoned as his last, aud will always carry with it the last associations of the 
writer. To make one carelessly, foolishly, or in anger, is unpardonable. To 
endow those delicately nurtured with poverty which they cannot bear, and 
with temptations which they cannot resist, is something so diabolical, that 
divines have rightly reckoned it as one of those sins which cannot be forgiven. 
Calm and solemn, and at peace with all the world, should be that man or 
woman who makes a will; a last will and testament, beginning in the old 
form, with an invocation of the name of the Deity, yet often by the wicked 
and covetous desires of men set aside and negatived. 

One of the first requirements in making a will, is to know what will you 
intend to make. The second is to have an accurate knowledge of the Eng¬ 
lish language. The want of a competent study of words has diverted not 
only thousands but millions of pounds sterling from their intended course, and 
has made beggars of thousands. Presuming then that you know what you 
intend to leave, and how to leave it, your next duty is to call in a lawyer; 
but be sure that you first know what you intend to do. If you do not, it is 
absurd to suppose’that your lawyer can help you. He has been all his life the 
victim of an ignorant jargon. The truth has been sedulously kept from 
him; if he has had any practice, his life has been a long initiation into means 
and ends of roguery and cheatery. So far is lie himself ignorant of the weight 
of words, that Horne Tooke, who is not lightly to be named, declared that he 
lost a large estate because the highest legal authorities did not know the true 
meaning of “two adverbs and a conjunction,” and we owe our finest work on 
philology, The Diversions of Furhy, to this fact. But lest this should be 
thought too sweeping ail assertion, we will bring Lord St. Leonard’s own 
words, who as Ex-Chancellor and a high legal authority must surely be 
recognised: “ I could without difficulty run over the names of many judges 
and lawyers of note, whose wills, made by themselves, have been set aside, 
or construed so as to defeat every intention which they ever had.” 

If then a lawyer cannot help himself, he cannot help his client unless 
properly and clearly instructed. . So important is this, that any one would be 
shocked if he only knew the immense amount of misery which is entailed 
upon the unfortunate legatees who are forced to contest for their rights. A 
solemn attempt at a joke is the way in which Lord St. Leonard’s endeavoured 
to cover this cruel anomaly. If, says' he earnestly, wills were always well 
made, lawyers would starve. “ Lawyers might well be in despair if every 
man’s will were prepared by a competent person.” The joke of which 
we have often spoken, and which accompanies this assertion, is as usual 
a bad one; for of all solemn nonsense, that of the law is to a layman 
the worst. Lawyers arc not given to comedy, and their ponderous nonsense 
is about as funny ns the hideous grin which is produced upon the face of 
a galvanised corpse ! “ Notwithstanding,” he writes, “ that fees are purely 

honorary, yet it is almost proverbial that a lawyer never does any thing well 
for which he is not feed. Lord Mansfield told a story of himself, that feeling 
this influence, he once, when about to attend to some professional business of 
his own, took several guineas out of his purse, aud put them into his waistcoat 
pocket as a fee for his labour.” 

But lawyers’ fees are no joke at all, yet upon several occasions in life they 
must be paid. Perhaps there is no time w r hcn a man feels less his own 
master, or more helpless, than when he delivers himself into the hands of his 
lawyer. He may be a shrewd man of business; he may know much of the 
markets, of languages, something of medicine, a great deal of politics, and be 
an adept in the ways of common life ; but for all that he is no lawyer. Our 
laws are so complicated, so vast, and frequently framed in so ignorant and 
useless a way, that it needs the study of a life to master them. And even 
then, one may not be successful. “And'it is very strange, but very true,” 
writes Roger North, “ that if a layman (as the lawyers style those not 
bred to the profession) studies the law never so hard, and pursues in a course 
of reading and commonplacing with all imaginable perseverance, yet he 
shall be far from capable to judge of, or competent to direct in, business.” 
This is solar true that we have the common proverb, “He who is his 
own lawyer has a fool for his client; ” and to prove it, North tells a story 
of his father, Lord North, who having made a will intending handsomely to 
provide for his wife and children, and to entail his estates, yet had drawn 
tie will out so “that the good old lady would have been left without a bed 
to lie on but what she must have purchased by anticipating her jointure.” 

The printed forms of wills which are sold are, we are told, worse than use- 


! less; that is, by using them a testator may be led to cause that to be done 
j which is exactly contrary to his wishes. The law will dispose of any man’s 
property in a very fair way if he dies intestate, a third going to his widow 
during her lifetime, and the rest being equally enough divided, if personalty; 
but he will by that means leave nothing to his friends who are not his 
relations, and pay a heavier stamp-duty to the State. In leaving moneys, 
&c., to children, “ issue,” “heirs of the body,” or “ heirs,” “ are seldom used 
without leading to a lawsuit.” The word “issue” has filled the pockets of 
lawyers with fees, and the most honest of them will scarcely smell a Chancery 
suit without drifting towards it. The gentlemen of the long robe have a 
proclivity that way ; they run down an incline, and cannot stop the train by 
any “ break; ” the terminus, we need not say, is most frequently ruin. Scott 
and Dickons, authors who may be very reasonably quoted here as being both 
to a certain extent learned in the law, have illustrated with all their 
power the miseries of a Chancery suit, the long delays, the wordy strife, 
the waiting, the heartsickness of hope deferred; but were they to write 
in words of fire, and with a thousand-author-power of eloquence, they 
could not adequately describe the misery occasioned. It is no excuse to 
our laws to say that half of this is the growth of the selfishness of 
litigants, or the rogueries of lawyers; it should not be endured for one year 
in a Christian and intellectual nation ; it is worse than useless to say that it 
cannot be cured; the finest intellects which have ever been practised in the 
law confess that it might be so, and easily, but it will not be whilst we have 
so many lawyers in our Parliament. In the meantime, the very best, 
mildest, and most honest of men, may be sucked into the dreadful whirlpool; 
and ex gurgitc vasto (out of that great gulf), from that horrid maze, there is 
little hope of escape. One suit also will beget another. Lawsuits, like 
happiness, are born twin. • » 

Wc have said that lawyers understand (or misunderstand) language 
differently either from Johnson, or Richardson, or indeed any lexicographer ; 
their English is not “dictionary English.” A bequest of “jewels” 
by a nobleman was held not to include his collar, garter, or the 
jewelled buckle of his hat. A watch is rightly not to be considered either as 
jewels or plate. Lord Hardwicke thought that current coin and other curious 
pieces kept with medals would pass as medals, but it was properly ruled 
otherwise. Household furniture comprises every thing that contributes to the 
use or convenience of the householder or ornament of the house, and will 
carry linen and china. “Household stuff” comprises “plate, couches, tables, 
stools, forms, beds, vessels of wood, brass, pewter, earth, and the like; but 
not apparel, books, weapons, tools for artificers, cattle, victuals, corn, plough- 
gear, and the like.” It is questionable whether these terms would convey a 
gallery of pictures kept as specimens of Art, or a library of scarce books. 
To devise a house will not carry hangings and looking-glasses; which are 
matters of ornament and furniture. There are many other seeming anomalies, 
which must all be dqjy weighed. Shakspeare left his second-best bed to his 
wife, and his will has been adduced to prove that he was an attorney’s clerk, 
as indeed some crack-brained writers have attempted to prove that he was a 
chemist, a surgeon, secretary of state, or a painter. The fact is that his 
judgment was universal; and what he wrote was universally true, because 
his was the poetry of common sense. But a great to-do has been made 
because he«left Mrs. Shakspeare, rrfe Ann Hathaway, his second-best bedstead. 
Charles Knight and other defenders of the poet rule that the bequest carried 
other property with it, and that it was usual to leave wives in those grand 
Elizabethan days second-best furniture. Others declare that the poet, like 
other poets, was unhappy in marriage, and that he thus marked his spite; 
which supposition, in regard to so healthy a mind as “Sweet Will’s,” 
seems to us monstrous. Shakspeare’s last testament is in this respect a 
mystery. The truth is, we, very luckily, know as little about his death as 
we do of his life. 

It is a common error to suppose that you must leave your heir a shilling 
“ to cut him off” with. A lather can very well do that without leaving him 
a farthing. Some great cruelties have been thus perpetrated by the will- 
makers, but they have but covered themselves with execration. The practice 
of cutting off with a shilling was introduced to show the legatee that he was 
not entirely forgotten. It was a sort of malice prepense (premeditated spite), 
an insult added to an injury, as you add a goose’s feather to an arrow to 
make it fly straighter and pierce deeper. 

Hazlitt has said, that “ the last act of our lives seldom belies the former 
tenor of it, for stupidity, caprice, and unmeaning spite. We disinherit rela¬ 
tions for the most venial offences, and not for base actions. We punish out of 
pique to revenge some case in which we have been disappointed of our wills.” 
One old lady left her money from her grandson because he did not cut 
nails. Lord Fitzwilliam thought that he saw want of refinement in hij| 
whom he intended to be his heir. This was Lord Onslow ; and the fault was ^ 
that after helping himself to cream, he brought the rim of the cup in contact 
with that of the cream jug, and his lip had touched that of the cup. Lord 
Onslow ridiculed this over-sensitiveness, and lost the Fitzwilliam estates. 
Hundreds of such instances could be cited from those family archives 
which Sir Bernard Burke is so fond of quoting. That good man, 
Jonas Ilanway, held that he who left any thing to the poor in his 
will could have no merit in the gift, because after his death it was 
no longer his. We brought nothing with us ; we cannot take any thing 
away; yet some have thought otherwise, and have done wisely; such was 
the founder of Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh, and of our Guy’s; and 
such, too, was that of the great Irish Dean, Swift’s Hospital in D^iin, which 
we hope may last as long as the epigram which accompanies it— 

He gave the little wealth he had 

To build a house for fools, or mad; 

To show by one satiric touch 

Ko nation wanted it so much . 

But if some endow hospitals for the sick and wretched, others forget 
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them for an animal. Lord Eldon left his favourite dog Pincher a 
clear annual income of £8 per annum; “ not more than enough to make him 
a good customer of the dogs’-meat man,” it has been said; perhaps not, hut 
more than is sometimes awarded to the annuitants of some of our charitable 
institutions. Such eccentric bequests betoken a feeling which the testators 
may blush at, and are like “ the fantastic tricks played before high Heaven, 
which,” says’ Shakspeare, “make the angels weep.” 


WHEN FALLS THE SNOW. 


When falls the snow 
Or chill winds blow, 

A bright fireside is dear ; 
Where fond hearts meet 
And kind words sweet 
Like music greet the ear; 
When flames bum high 
Right cheerily, 

The casement close, and door; 
Let song and mirth 
Make glad the hearth. 

But pity, then, the poor. 

By fortune bless’d. 

By friends caress’d. 

Let not the heart grow cold; 
But think of those. 
Oppress’d by woes, 

The hungry, sick, and old. 


Let the flame blaze, 

The glad song raise, 

Enjoy thy wealth and store ; 

Thy portion share, 

Yea something spare 
To help and cheer the poor. 

Hunger is sad 
When summer glad 
Smiles o’er the teeming earth ; 
Sadder the pangs 
Of hunger’s fangs, 

In winter’s time of dearth— 
Whate’er thy lot. 

In hall, or cot. 

Thou may’st some gift afford; 
Show thy good will. 

Remember still 
'Tie “ lent unto the Lord.” 

Mbs. Valentine Roberts. 


FAM ILY MATTERS. 


It is the best proof of the virtues of a family circle to see a happy fireside. 

As soldiers in the march of life, we may never learn to mark time, but time 
never fails to mark us. 

We absolve a man from gratitude to us when we remind him of a favour; 
the obligation becomes from that moment simply a debt—to be paid off as 
soon as possible. 

Small Vices. —It is harder to conquer small and habitual defects than 
great and unfrequent vices, as it is harder to destroy a swarm of insects than 
one wild beast. 

A Place for Everything, and Everything in its Place. —Spare no 
pains to carry this proverb into effect; there can be no such thing as a well- 
ordered household or a comfortable home if it is not followed out. Nothing 
Can show a greater want of management, thought, or carefulness, than 
things bein^ out of place. In such a house nothing is ever to be found when 
wanted. The cookery is spoiled because the seasonings are mislaid; one 
thing has to be used for another; and everything come? to hand except that 
Avhich is required—a knife is used instead of a screw-driver, a fork for a cork¬ 
screw, the poker for a hammer, and towels for dusters ; nothing answers the 
purpose, and all are injured by being made to serve ends for which they were 
never intended. All these evils, and, what is still worse, the petty annoy¬ 
ances that they occasion, may be ended by having a place for everything, and 
keeping everything in its place.— Old Jonathan. 

Those Boys! —We believe there is a fore-ordained period when his grand¬ 
mother and the family tailoress oan do no more for a boy; when his sister 
and the door-mat are held in equal derjsion—when patches have no virtue to 
restrain either knees or elbows—and the esteemed cook of the family stands 
in hourly fear of the peremptory demand for her pies or her life. Many a 
mother of a soft-spoken, curled male darling, now clad in braided jacket, 
immaculate shirt-collar, and shiny boots, will unbelievingly shake her matronly 
head at this. So have I known other mothers, whose “ precious boys” once 
piously regarded their tooth-brushes and the parlour carpet. But let her not 
be discouraged. As girls of romantic years take to a slate-pencil and chalk 
diet, so do their brothers, lor the same period, to dirt and obstreperousness. 
Be not too hard upon either in this formation state. Love them a great deal, 
and wisely appear not to see what nature will set right, if you do not aggra¬ 
vate her by too much fretting.— Fanny Fern. 

Broiled Oysters. —Take the largest and finest oysters you can get; clean 
the gridiron as if a fairy had done the work for Cinderella in her sleep ; rub 
the bars with fresh butter, and set it over a clear tire quite free from smoke ; 
then place the oysters upon it, being careful not to let them burn, and when 
done on- one side turn them quickly on the other with a fork. Put some 
jMsh butter in th*bottom of a hot dish, and lay the oysters upon it, sprink- 
Bg them slightly with pepper. They must be served quite hot, with fried 
parsley.— The Oyster. 

* To Render Boots and Shoes Snow and Waterproof. — Dissolve 
equal parts of beeswax and mutton suet in a pipkin; then slightly rub it over 
the boots or shoes, taking care that it also covers the stitches. This prepara¬ 
tion will repel the wet, and will not prevent the blacking from having its 
usual brilliancy. 

Another Receipt , for All the Tear Round. —One pint of drying oil, two 
ounces of yellow wax, two ounces of turpentine, and half an ounce of 
Burgundy pitch. Melt these ingredients over a slow fire, and the mixture 
will then be ready for use. If new boots or shoes be rubbed with it before a 
fire, usingfor the purpose a sponge or piece of flannel, and the operation be 
repeated 3M>tten as they become dry, until the leather is completely saturated, 
they will be impervious to wet, and will wear much longer, as well as acquire 
a softness and pliability that will prevent the ieather from shrivelling. It 
should however be remembered that boots or shoes thus prepared ought not to 
be worn till quite dry and elastic, otherwise their durability would be 
diminished rather than increased. 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

{From the London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion.) 

Satins, moires, and velvets, are the fashionable materials for the winter 
season, though they cannot be considered as novelties. All under this 
description are of very thick texture, such as double cord, Imperial satin as 
thick as the richest velvet, and in a variety of colours—black, white, blue, 
and the pomegranate, which is the new tint of red, and superior to any thing 
yet produced. The Imperial satin is either plain or brocaded iff rich designs. 
Taffetas are broch6 on light colours, pearl grey, white, noisette green, &c. 
Pekin royale in stripes—taffetas Nisabel—these are very rich thick materials, 
and require no trimming. Lace is the only trimming that could be used on 
them, and then it should be very handsome. Very handsome guimpes are 
used on carriage and demie-toilette dresses. For the make of the bodies, it is 
decidedly only high bodies, or those k la Gabrielle that will be worn, without 
division at the waist, though rather different from those worn last year, thus 
suiting all figures and all toilettes. For sleeves, two styles predominate; the 
elbow sleeve with jockey and revers, and for dress toilettes, open and wide. 
For ball dresses, tulle lame, and tulle bouillons, or several skirts of tulle will 
be worn, ornamented variously with splendid guimpes, plats of gold, dentelle 
d’or, &c.; indeed, of late years, gold. is so much introduced on evening 
toilettes, that it is seldom omitted, either on the* dress or coiffure. The 
velvet flowers have gold centres, and sometimes the foliage is of gold. 
Guimpes are so much used on dresses of plain materials, that they are 
made very elegant; it is no longer the simple little trimming, but forms of 
itself a parure; it is made in the form of pines, plaques, &c., of every colour 
— violet and black, marron and black, groseille and black, and in 
pyramidal form on the fronts of the skirts. Pelerines of guimpe are 
worn with deep fringes. Somk are of the fichu form, with point in front; 
but the one preferred is of the etole or stole form, of lace or guipure, reaching 
to the bottom of the dress, where it is wide, and entirely covers the body 
and sleeves. 

Furs are now in full demand. Manteaux, paletots, and robes de chambre, 
are trimmed with fur, as well as casaques—black or grey Astracan and the 
American vison, marten, and sable. Ermine is reserved for evening wear, 
and swansdown for young ladies. 

Pelisses of velvet, trimmed with lace or guipure, are used for carriage wear, 
and large pelerines of guipure are worn. 

Young persons wear casaques paletots with pockets, bordered all round with 
black silk, quilted with white silk. 

Dark colours are most fashionable for bonnets, and the materials are often 
mixed as well as the colours. The new form of bonnet, when not exaggerated, 
is becoming. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

The discovery of oil on the border of New York State, and which is 
believed to be dispersed over a space of one hundred square miles, and can be 
obtained by sinking wells, will soon attract much attention. The proportion 
of oil in the liquid pumped up is one-third. 

If you wish to know whether there is a bad taste to the water in your well, 
spring, or cistern, ask a stranger; he soon perceives a peculiar taste iu water 
which he is not accustomed to drink, while those who are habituated to it 
have their taste blunted; sometimes so much so that they like that which is 
really noxious. 

Professor Ansted, the geologist, says that the reported number of earth¬ 
quakes from the earliest ages to 1850, is above 7000. From 1500 to 1800 
there occurred 2804 earthquakes, and from 1800 to 1850, 3240. The average 
for the present century is about one a week. Of the number annually 
occurring, only about one in forty is of such violence as to cause destruction 
of life or property. It is supposed that the sun, moonlight, heat, the mag¬ 
netic currents of the earth, and the changes of the atmosphere, all exercise 
more or less influence in causing these agitations of the earth’s crust. 

Excellent Writing Ink. —Aleppo galls, in coarse powder, 8 ounces; 
logwood chips, 4 ounces; sulphate of iron, 4 ounces ; powdered gum-arabic, 
3 ounces ; sulphate of copper, 1 ounce; crystallised sugar, 1 ounce. Boil the 
galls and logwood together in 12tb of water for an hour, or till half the 
water has been evaporated; strain the decoction through a hair sieve, and add 
the other ingredients; stir till the whole, especially the gum, is dissolved; 
and then leave at rest for 24 hours, when the ink is to be poured off into 
glass bottles, and carefully corked. 

Microscopic Bodies in Snow. — Professor Pouchet of Rouen has 
examined snow which fell near that city, for the purpose of discovering what 
substances it swept down with it from the atmosphere. The snow was placed 
under a glass and allowed to thaw, and on the surface of the water thus 
obtained, or precipitated from it, were plenty of “ smuts,” a number of starch 
grains, some of which were coloured blue, as if already acted upon by iodine, 
a few diatoms, and a very small number of remains of infusoria. After many 
hundred observations, he failed to discover eggs of animals, or spores of vege¬ 
tables, except two eggs of infusoria and two spores of lycoperdon , or puff-ball. 

Gas for the Navy. —The result of the experiments now being made, by 
order of the Board of Admiralty, at the steam-factory at Woolwich dockyard, 
for the purpose of testing the availability of Major Fitzmaurice’s contrivance 
for supplying the ships of Her Majesty's fleet with gas, will be to secure the 
application of gas on shipboard in all cases. The gas would be manufactured 
in the engine room, and so small is the amount of trouble entailed that the 
fireman would gladly undertake the task for 5s. per week additional; the 
gasometer could be placed at any convenient position in the ship, and the 
burners are thence supplied precisely as the various burners in a dwelling- 
house are furnished from the main. 
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Obtaining Instantaneous Light.—M. J. Reithoffer, of Vienna, has 
invented a system of obtaining an instantaneous light, suitable for lighting a 
candle, for example, without the aid of matches, and consists in the employ¬ 
ment of a small frictional electrical machine; the disc or cylinder of the 
machine may be composed of glass, hard India-rubber, or other material, but 
with amalgam, which consists of two-fifths by weight of zinc, the like of tin, 
and one-fiftn of quicksilver. The spelter or zinc is first melted, and the tin 
is added thereto, and well mixed together, after which the mercury is added. 
India-rubber is found to answer very well. The rubber or pad is supplied 
to the molten mass. The whole is then poured on to an iron plate, where it 
is cooled, and subsequently reduced to powder in a mortar, and passed 
through a fine sieve, which completes the preparation of the amalgam to be 
employed. The current of electricity generated by the machine is conducted 
to a metallic vessel containing a mixture of alcohol and sulphur, this vessel 
being insulated. A cotton or other wick in this liquid is in connection with a 
charcoal electrode carried by the cover of the vessel. Above the end of the 
electrode is a metal wire or negative, for the purpose of obtaining the electric 
spark when the machine is worked. In using this apparatus for the obtain- 
ment of an instantaneous light, it is simply necessary to impart a sharp turn 
to the disc or cylinder of the electric machine by means of a button for that 
purpose, whereupon the current generated thereby is conducted by a suitable 
conductor through the metal of the vessel, and is discharged from the metal 
socket, which contains the charcoal electrode. This charcoal being saturated 
with the alcohol and sulphur is instantly ignited by the action of the electric 
spark, and remains ignited as long as is required for obtaining a light for a 
taper or lamp, when it may be put out by an ordinary extinguisher. 


STATISTICS. 

The number of square miles in the United States is estimated at 3,300,000. 
British North America is less by 500,000 square miles. The Canadas contain 
about 350,000 square miles. 

It is said that in London alone there are 200,000 cats; and we believe it is 
a statistical fact that to maintain the London canine and feline world, 52,000 
horses are annually boiled down and served out by 1,000 men, at the cost of 
£100,000 per annum to the inhabitants of the metropolis. Yet no money is 
more profitably expended; for, but for our cats, we should be even worse 
pestered with rats than Paris is. 

The public debt of the United States, which on the 30th of June, 1858, 
amounted to 44,910,077 dollars, and on the 30th of June, 1859, to 58,754,699 
dollars, on the 30th of June, 1860, amounted to 64,769,708 dollars; and 
there is no prospect that the increase will be checked without further legisla¬ 
tion. The Customs’ revenue for the current year, ending June, 1861, is 
estimated at 56,000,000 dollars, and for the following year at 60,000,000 
dollars. 

Licences in England. —Last year there were 25,941 persons licensed to 
sell wine by retail in England, and the duty charged was £57,255; in spirits by 
retail there were 62,437 persons licensed, and the duty was £413,331; whilst 
for beer there were 64,372, and the duty was £141,391. There were 43,801 
licensed retailers, and the licences realised £138,399. 

The Dividends. —There are 130,589 individuals who, on the 9th of 
January, were entitled to receive in the shape of interest, for money lent to 
the Government, the sum of £6,012,447, which represents half a year’s 
interest on £400,829,818 of Three per Cent. Consols. Of this number of 
persons there are 45,109 whose dividends do not exceed £5 ; 19,441 whose 
dividends do not exceed £10; and 42,726 whose dividends do not exceed £50. 

The Bronze Coinage. —The copper coins at present in circulation equal 
in weight in round ^numbers, 6,000 tons, and in number 500,000,000. An 
equal weight of bronze metal will, by the present division of the 1 lb. weight 
into 48, 80, and 160 pence, halfpence, and farthings respectively, yield some¬ 
thing approaching 1,000,000,000 pieces of money, or double the number of 
pieces, of double the negotiable value, from the same weight of metal as was 
used for the copper coinage. 

Prosperity of Ireland. —In the five years succeeding 1830 the number 
of paupers in Ireland was a third of the population, while in 1858-9 it was 
only a 32nd part. Since 1830, 2,000,000 acres of land, out of 3,500,000 
capable of being reclaimed, have been brought under cultivation. The revenue 
has risen from £4,000,000 to £7,000,000. ‘ The tonnage of Irish shipping 
has increased since 1833 from 333,700 tons to 786,000 tons. The wages of 
agricultural labourers, which averaged 2s. 6d. a-week, are now 7s. a-week. 
A quarter of a century ago the catalogue of crime was frightful. In 1860 
there were only five convictions for homicide, and the judges everywhere con¬ 
gratulated the grand juries on the general tranquillity. 


VARIETIES/ 

A grocer at Bury has been fined £100 for selling a quarter of a pound of 
ground colfee and chicory, which his assistant represented to be pure coffee. 

The proclamation respecting the new bronze coinage makes it a .legal 
tender, provided that no person shall be obliged to take more of such penny 
pieces in any one payment than shall be of the value of one shilling, or take 
more of such halfpenny or farthing pieces in any one payment than shall be 
of the value of sixpence. 

Ladies’ Educational Classes.— New rooms have been fitted up in the 
north wing of the Crystal Palace for educational classes. Ladies may thus 
obtain instruction in music and drawing. Convenient studios, lecture and 
class-rooms, are set apart for the use of the classes. The parents and friends 
of the pupils are admitted to the lectures, but not the public generally. 


Already, classes for water-colour painting, singing, and music are formed and 
lectures, arranged under the able direction of Mr. Goodall, Mr. Leslie Signor 
Garcia, and M. Benedict. Botanical and chemical classes are contemplated. 

A Yorkshireman’s Notion of “ Strikes.” —A hard-handed Yorkshire- 
roan recently met an old comrade in London when the question was put 
to him, “ What do you think of strikes, Jack ?” “ I’ll tell you, Tom, what I 

think; they are plaguey bad things for masters, but ten times worse for the 
men.” “ Then how is it they so often happen ?” “Why in nine cases out of 
ten they never would happen but for ‘The Cuckoos,’ those travelling-about- 
talking-chaps, who are too idle to build their own nests, and go about spoiling 
the nests of other folks. A little common sense and good temper between 
masters and men, such as the carpet weavers have so wisely shown, would, in 
my humble opinion, prevent strikes altogether.” 

The Female School of Art. —An exhibition of paintings, drawings, sculp¬ 
ture, and other works of art, will be opened early in June, 1861, the pro¬ 
ceeds of such exhibition and sale of pictures to be appropriated to’ the fund 
now raising for a building for the permanent establishment of “ The Female 
School of Art.” The exhibition will terminate with a bazaar, for which con- 
| tributions are solicited, and will be thankfully received by the superintendent, 

| Miss Louisa Gann, between this time and the 1st of May, 1861. The school 
is at present carried on in a house in Queen Square, Bloomsbury (No. 43), 
but what is needed is that the school should be rent free, and that its per¬ 
manency should be established. The students are doing their utmost: they 
have formed an evening working party, and an afternoon painting and 
sketching party, to make suitable articles for the bazaar—a praiseworthy 
course, as their time is valuable to them for study, and they have already 
subscribed to the fund, besides now paying a raised fee for instruction. 

A Blow to Vegetarians. —In a notice of a new work on this subject the 
Athenaeum sensibly remarks—“Amongst the theories that have led men astray, 
there is none having less science for its foundation than this vegetarian 
fancy. So far from flesh having an injurious effect, it is well known that 
when taken in proper quantities it has the most beneficial effect upon the 
human system. Amongst those who have not the means of taking a proper 
quantity of animal food, a variety of diseases occur from undernutrition, and 
there is no more ready means of curing such diseases than the supply of 
animal food. The flesh of animals is more readily digested and more speedily 
appropriated than the flesh-forming principles of plants ; hence it is a neces¬ 
sity for those races of men who are strong in muscle and active of thought. 
The roast beef of Old England is no mere figure of speech; it repre¬ 
sents the nutritious pabulum, out of which is manufactured the thews 
and sinews which do the work of life, and by which her sons 
have been so victorious in the arts of life and on the field of battle. 
We warn the public not to listen to the blandishments of stewed 
carrots and parsnips, fried cauliflowers and apple possets. These things may 
please the palate, they may fill the stomach, but they cannot supply the 
material of muscles and brains. There are some people amongst us who may 
neither work nor think. It majrbe immaterial to them in what form they 
supply the waste material of their existence. But for the men and women 
who carry on the great work of our national and social life, it would be one 
of the most retrograde steps they could take to abandon the food which 
instinct and reason point out to them as the fittest material for the supply of 
the waste of their active lives.” In a recent book onj The Oyster , the author 
quotes the great Boerhaave as authority to prove that that succulent animal is 
capable of itself, when taken as food, to restore even consumptive patients to 
perfect health. 


THE RIDDLER. 


THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 921. 


Puzzle: BANK ; BLANK. Biddle: An Enigma. Charade: Po-ta-toes* 
Rebus: LvbeC; OnegA ; NankiN; JDordrechT; OhiO; NorthamptoN. 
London; Canton. 

The following answer all: Tootell.—Robin Rigg.—Massy.—W. A. E. D.—Summers. 

—Errington.—Sarnia.—Sadler.—Adams.- Puzzle, Charade, and Rebus: Richardson 

and Talbot.—H. G. W.—D. S. D.- Riddle, Charade, and Rebus: Moonen.—G. E. 

—R. J. K.- Riddle and Charade: Wood.—Hamilton.- Charade and Rebus : Mordey. 

—Jessy Florence.—W. J. R.- Puzzle. R. A. R.—Williamson.—Smothers.- Ch>rade; 

Amer.—Une fill© d’Angleterre.—Sarah F.—Alick.—Studholme.- Rebus: Hannah. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. The Sheep cost £A 10s. each , and the Lambs £1 each. 

2. There are 12 letters altogether; but A occurs twice and L t\ 
property of permutations, the number required wiU be 1 ^ 3 4 5 ^ 
permutations. 


1 2x1 2 


.* therefore, by 
11 12 , 
— --119,750,41 


3 . Let x— the seconds the second body has been in motion when overtaken by the other • 
then x+2 seconds, the'seconds the first body will have been in motion ; consequently, the 
space described by the second wiU bes—± ^ 2 =16^ « 2 , and the space described by the first 
must 16i5^+100. But this space is also s^^gt 1 —!^ (z+ 2 ) 2 . Consequently 1612 - 3 * 
1 107 

+ 100 = 16 x 5 (x+2f .*. x == — of a second, when they will meet. 

The following agree with ad: Veritas.—Rawsterne.—Summers.— D. S. D.— Wood. 

With 1st and 2nd.— Green.—R. A. R.—Sarnia.—Mitchell.—J. S. M. - With 1st and 

3rd : G. Richardson.—Felis.—Wardle.—Walsh.—Sadler.—Mordey.—Tootell.- With 

Is*.—Ansell.—Jackson.—Shedden.—Bridgman.—W. A. E. JD.— Massy.—R.chardson 
and Talbot. - With 3rd. -Studholme. 


Solutions which arrived too late to be inserted in their proper places in Nos. 920 and 922: 
—Moss.—Lemuel.—Thompson.—Alice.—Sowden.—Richardson and TalbJP=-Shillito. 
—Louisa M.—R. K. Stevens.—Gildersome.—Stephenson.—Moonen. 


The Key to the Biographical Pastime. — Day ; Hawthorne; Brook; Savage; Fox; 
Pitt; Hunt, Lamo; Shore; Rowe; Kane; Crabbe, Gray; Swift; Cooke; Boyle; 
Coke; Bums; Shelley; Selfe; Gay; Horne; Hall; Young; Brougham ; Sterne; Head; 
Hood; Bright; Hook; Sale; Crtasey: Trollope; Pope; N<gun..gale; Scott; Matt; 
Dickens; Longfellow; Parr; Robert Peel; Mellon; Chambers; Prior. H. A- A- 
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RANDO M RE ADINGS. 

What Miss will ruin any man ?—Mis-management. 

If a man’s horses lose their tails, why should he sell them wholesale ?— 
Because he can’t re-tail them. 

An Irish lover remarked that it is a great pleasure to be alone, especially 
when your “swatehcart is wid ye.” 

“ I can’t undertake, wife, to gratify all your whims ; it would be as much 
as my life is worth.”—“ Oh, sir, that’s nothing,” she replied. 

A newspaper advertises for compositors “ who won’t get drunk,” and adds 
that “ the editor does all the getting drunk necessary to support the dignity of 
the establishment! ” 

A witty fellow slipped down on an icy pavement. While sitting, he mut¬ 
tered : “ I have no desire to see the town burned down, but I sincerely wish 
the streets were laid in ashes.” 

Man, anatomists say, changes entirely every seven years. ‘ 1 Therefore,” 
says the witty Jones, “ my tailor should not remind me of the bill I con¬ 
tracted in 1852. I ain’t the man who contracted it.” 

The young gentleman who was kissed by two girls at the same time on 
Twelfth Night has nearly recovered from the collision. He is now able to 
sit up, and it is thought will be able to return to his business. 

“ As you do not belong to my parish,” said a clergyman to a begging sailor 
with a wooden leg, “ you cannot expect that I should relieve you.” v “ Sir,” 
said the sailor, with a noble air, “ I lost my leg fighting for all parishes.” 

A husband advertises thus : “My wife, Maria, has strayed or been stolen. 
Whoever returns her will get his head broke. As to trusting her, anybody 
can do so if they see fit; for as I never pay my own debts, it’s not likely I’ll 
pay her’n.” 

Some people have no touch of imagination. A writer in Fraser says he 
once read Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner” to a hard-hearted old lawyer, who 
listened patiently to the close, and then merely said that the author must have 
been a horr ible fool / 

“Miss, will you take my arm?” asked an old bachelor. “La! yes, and 
you too,” said the young lady. “Can only spare the arm, Miss,” hastily 
replied the bachelor. “ Then,” said Miss, “ I can’t take it, as my motto is 
to go the whole hog, or none at all.” 

A baker recently waited on one of his customers, to know how it was he 
did not intend to take any more bread of him, and was told in reply, 
“ that he had never given him a job.” The baker was perfectly satisfied 
with the reason, for the customer was an undertaker! 

Henderson the actor was seldom known to be in a passion. When at 
Oxford he was one day debating with a fellow-student, who, not keeping his 
temper, threw a glass of wine into his face, when Henderson took out his 
handkerchief, wiped his face, and coolly said, “ That, sir, was a digression; 
now for the argument.” 

A wretched fellow, who hasn’t any wife to take care of him, went the other 
day to a ladies’ fair. He says he saw there “ an article” which he “ fain 
would call his own, but it was not for sale.” He declares that since that 
night he has been “ wrapturously wretched.” As the article was bound 
in hoops, the reader is left to infer that it was either a girl or a keg of 
whiskey. 

When the celebrated Yiotti (the father of modern violin playing), then 
residing in London, turned wine merchant, a young nobleman, one of his 
numerous admirers, accosted him somewhat angrily thus :—“ Signor Yiotti, 
how could you, an artist of such high standing, degrade yourself by becoming 
a trafficker in wine? ”—“ My dear sir,” Yiotti replied, “simply because I find 
that the English like wine better than music.” 

“Will you dine with me to-morrow, Mr. Mahoney ?” asked one Irishman 
of another. “Faith, and I will, with all my heart.”—“Beinember, ’ tis only 
a family dinner I’m askin’ ye to.”—“And what for not]—a family dinner is j 
a mighty pleasant thing. What have you got ? ”—“ Och, nothing uncommon ! 
—an elegant piece of beef and potatoes.”—“By the powers, that beats the 
world! ” said Mahoney—“jist my dinner to a hair, barring the beef! ” 

At a party a few evenings since, as a young gentleman named Frost was 
eating an apple in a quiet corner by himself, a young lady came up and gaily 
asked him why he did not share it with her. He good-naturedly turned the j 
side which w'as not bitten toward her, saying, “ Here, take it, if you wish.”— 
tM No, I thank you,” she exclaimed, looking at him archly. “ I would rather 
Rave one that is not frost-bitten! ” and ran off to join the company, leaving 
i poor Frost with a thaw in his heart. 

When the affairs of Italy were the subject of general conversation, Jerrold 
was very enthusiastic in favour of Mazzini and his party. He was talking 
hopefully and warmly on the subject one evening at a party, when a very 
cold and stiff and argumentative gentleman was present. This iced man 
interrupted Jerrold at every turn with a doubting “but.” At last, Jerrold, 
fairly roused by the coolness of his opponent, turned sharply upon him, and 
said, “Sir, I’ll thauk you to throw no more of your cold water ‘hut’s’ 
at me.” 

A man who had never seen the inside of a court until he was introduced as 
a witness^! a case pending in one of our district courts, on being sworn, took 
a positioirwith his back to the jury, and began telling his story to the judge. 
Ills honour, in a bland and courteous manner, said, “Address yourself to the 
jury, sir.” The man made a short pause, but not comprehending what was 
said to him continued his narrative. The judge was then more explicit, and 
said to him, “'Speak to the jury, sir—the men sitting behind you on the 
benches.” The witness then turned round, and making an awkward bow, 
said, with groat gravity of manner, “Good morning, gentlemen!” 


A boy not fond of fun and frolic may possibly make a tolerable man, but he 
is an intolerable boy. 

A Seasonable Conundrum.—W hy is the frost like “Boots” at an hotel? 
Because it changes ones shoes into slippers. 

“Fast” Phraseology.—“ Expensive Is., come to 5 T 6,” which meant 
—“ Dear Bob, come to tea between 5 and 6.” 

A Nice Distinction.—A witness on a recent trial in one of the superior 
courts admitted that she had seen the respondent “tipsy,” but denied that she 
had seen her “drunk.” Upon being asked to define the difference between 
the two expressions, she said that drunk meant “ very stupid,” but tipsy only 
meant “ not bright.” 

A Sailor’s Idea op the Law.— Beelzebub’s ship. It is neither privateer, 
bombship, nor letter-of-marque. It is built of green timber, manned with 
loblolly boys and marines; provisioned with mouldy biscuit and bilge-water, 
and fires nothing but red-hot shot; there’s no grappling with or boarding 
her ; she always sails best in a storm, and founders in fair weather.” 

Telling your Fortune. —A witness being cross-examined by an impu¬ 
dent counsel, was asked if he was not a fortune-teller? “I am not,” 
answered the witness; “but if every one had his due I should have no 
difficulty in telling your fortune.”—“ Well,” said the lawyer, “pray what is 
to be my fortune?”—“ Why, sir,” rejoined the witness, “I understand you 
made your first speech at the Old Bailey, and I think it is possible that you 
will make your last speech there, too.” 

Cross Proverbs. — Frov. : The more the merrier. Cross : Not so; one 
hand is enough in a purse. Frov. : Nothing is hard to a willing mind. 
Cross : Yes, to get money. Frov. : None so blind as they that will not see. 
Cross; Yes, they that cannot see. Frov.: Nothing but is good for some¬ 
thing. Cross: Not so; nothing is not good for anything. Frov.: The 
world is a long journey. Cross : Not so ; the sun goes it every day. Frov. : 
It is a great way to the bottom of the sea. Cross : Not so; it is but a 
stone’s cast. 

Popping the Question. —On New Year’s Eve a small party of ladies 
and gentlemen were laughing over the supposed awkwardness attending a 
declaration of love, when a commercial gentleman present remarked that 
if he ever offered himself he would do it iu a collected and business-like 
manner. “For instance,” he continued, addressing himself to a lady present, 
“ I would say, Miss Smith, I have been two years looking for a wife ; I am 
in the receipt of about five hundred a year from my business, which is daily 
on the increase ; of all the ladies of my acquaintance I admire you the most; 
indeed I love you, and would gladly make you my wife.” “ You flatter mo by 
your preference,” good humouredly replied Miss Smith, to the surprise of all 
present; “I refer you to papa.” “Bravo!” exclaimed the gentlemen. 
“ Well, I declare,” said the ladies in chorus. Papa has not withheld his 
consent, and the lady and gentleman arc to be married next month. 

A Natural Curiosity.—A n officer of diminutive size and shapeless person 
I being dressed in full uniform for church parade, happening to be rather before 
time, was pacing to and fro in front of the Barrack Square until the other 
officers should arrive, when a seaman issued from a public-house close by, and 
commenced walking backwards and forwards also, keeping a little a-head of 
the officer, and eyeing him in a most provokingly quizzical manner. The 
gentleman felt somewhat annoyed by the glances of the tar, and asked him 
“ what he meant by staring at him in that impertinent way ? ”—which ques¬ 
tion only elicited a grin from Jack, who continued his perambulations and 
inspection of the queer little man; he, at last becoming exasperated at 
the sailor’s assurance, told him in no very mild tone, that “ if he did not 
desist from annoying him he would call a file of the guard to take him in 
l charge.” Jack, in no way daunted by this threat, stood his ground, and with 
j a most provoking “he, he, he!” at last replied, “ Law, your honour, don’t be so 
flustered; the truth is, I could’nt help it; I couid’nt for the soul of me keep 
my eyes off you, cause as how I like to look at curiosities.” The little man 
vanished within the square amid shouts of laughter from the subs who had 
just then assembled; and the tar returned to the public-house to enjoy another 
pot of beer, and chuckle over his joke at the soldier’s expense. 

PBICE CUBBENT FOB LADIES. 

Cash. —The usual scarcity continues. The demand is tremendous. Holders 
very firm. 

Coughs and Colds. — Owing to the late severe weather, the stock 
j on hand is very great. In many cases where the holders have been dis¬ 
posed to part with what they had on any terms, the article has gone off. In 
what has been long on hand there is a great tendency to decline, the parties 
keeping them in expectation of consumption. 

Dust. —In lively demand since Christmas, with fall, no symptoms of a rise. 

Ladies Dresses have^one up still higher since our last. The bonnet 
business is not much curtailed, and noses have been frequently seen this season. 
The sleeve trade is not carried on to quite so great an extent as before. 

Marriages. —Since the commencement of the present season numerous 
speculations have been entered into. The last Reason the market was un¬ 
usually lively, and many contracts then made have been since completed at 
prices which have not transpired. There is yet, we hear, a large stock 
undisposed of. Fair descriptions are in brisk demand. Those for choice are 
scarce. Offers are freely made for such of this quality as remain in first 
hands. A few lots have been taken up for exportation. Cash is almost alone 
looked after in the general run of transactions in this article. 

Published by Benjamin Blake, 421, Strand, London, \Y.C., to whom all 
Communications for the Editor must addressed. 
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